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Send for free folder covering all Converse Basketball Footwear. 





CONVERSE 
CLINICS 


“Chuck” Taylor 


IRECTED by“Chuck” 
Taylor, versatile ex- 
ponentofbasketball.This 
season’s Clinics feature a 
new Converse innova- 
tion that no player or 
coach can afford to miss. 


It’s 
““‘BASKETBALL”’ 


—anew,60 minute sound 
motion picture which 
demonstrates the playing 
techniques of major 
coaches from every sec- 
tion of the country, in- 
cluding: 


DR. FORREST (Phog) 
ALLEN — University of 
Kansas 


GEORGE KEOGAN 
— University of Notre 
Dame 


DAVE MACMILLAN— 
University of Minnesota 


DR. H. C. CARLSON— 
University of Pittsburgh 


CLAIR BEE — Long Is- 
land University. 


JOHN BUNN — Stan- 
ford University 


and the nationally fam- 
ous PHILLIPS 66 
BASKETBALL TEAM 


HIS film, sample 

shots of which are 
reproduced here, will be 
available shortly. You 
can see it at the next 
Converse “‘Chuck” Tay- 
lor Clinic in your vicin- 
ity. Ask your distributor 
for date of nearest Clinic. 
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. . you know you’re safe with Bike 


pr" take chances with supporters! Don’t take chances with any 
equipment! Coaches and trainers everywhere obey these rules 
because they know how important such apparently small things are. 
They know that even the finest athletes can’t get good results with 
poor equipment which not only hampers performance, is bad for 
morale, but may be actually unsafe. For winning teams, the best of 
everything must be used. 


That’s why coaches and trainers consider carefully 
before they order or recommend supporters. They know 
that a really dependable supporter is one of the most im- 
portant items of equipment in any sport. So they make 
sure that the supporters they buy are constructed of good 
materials — under sanitary conditions. They refuse to 
take chances with unsanitary, carelessly made supporters. 


They specify Bike — the supporter that’s worn by 2 
out of 3* athletes throughout the country —the sup- 
porter that is made of the finest materials with the same 
care given surgical dressings. Don’t take chances. Do as 
these thousands of coaches and trainers do — get the 


best — Bike! 
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@ Bike athletic sup- 
porters are made of 
the finest materials 
under the most sani- 
tary conditions. They 
are manufactured to 
meet the most rigid 
requirements. Get 
Bike and be sure! 


* Impartial survey by 
A, C. Nielsen Co., re- 
vealed 2 out of 3 ath- 
letes wear Bike. 





A BASKETBALL PLAYER Is 





THE CONFERENCE 


Two-ply heavy army duck. Loose 
lining. Shaped padded tongue. 
Sponge Cushion Heel. Duck 
Cushion Insole. Ventilating Eye- 
lets. Special design Molded Sole. 
Posture Foundation. 
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(vty As Goon As His Feer' 


HROUGHOUT a game and throughout the 
i pour a basketball player must maintain 
his speed and leg-power to keep winning. No 
wonder so many teams prefer Hood Athletic 
Shoes with Posture Foundation! 

Posture Foundation gives your players com- 
plete foot-protection—keeps them fresh enough 
for a driving finish in a close, hard-fought game. 
This patented* feature actually provides ‘‘insur- 


, 


ance against tired legs, fallen arches, and flat feet.’ 


HOOD RUBBER CO., INC., WATERTOWN, MASS. 


THE PREP 
Pliable leather up- 
pers. Sponge Cush- 
ion Heel. Cushion 

© Insole. Ventilating 

| Eyelets. Molded Sole. 

© Posture Founda- 

= tion. New, shaped, 
| padded tongue. 
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THE SPEEDSHU 


Flexible Steer-buck 
leather reinforced. 
Sponge Cushion 
Heel. Duck Cush- 
ion Insole. Venti- 
lating Eyelets. Spe- 
cial design molded 
sole. Patented Pos- 
ture Foundation. 











HOOD RUBBER CO., INC. (AJ-O) 
Watertown, Mass., Athletic Footwear Dept. 


Please send me.......... copies of the 1938-39 Basketball Hints 


for my squad. 


DOES 65: nk evn oncdesecesereben School ...ccscess City. cece eee 
The Name of our Sporting Goods Dealer: 
RE CE Nee Re ar ARBECGs 666s cddde ev ds 
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arY IN DESIGN: 
REVOLUTION NEW IN CONSTRUCTION! 


PERFECT IN PERFORMANCE! 


VERYBODY who’s seen the new “Last- 
Bilt” basketball agrees on one thing: 
It’s the greatest improvement in ball 
construction the game has ever known! 


And they’re right. For the “Last-Bilt” 
is so revolutionary, so different, that it 
relegates the ordinary basketball into a 
class with grandfather’s shaving mug. 


Controlled Uniformity 


In the first place, its entirely new 
method of construction gives every 
“Last-Bilt” ball controlled size, weight, 
and shape. Each and every ball is made 
ona form or “last” and comes from that 
“last” to standardized measurements 
andrebound. Therecan be no variation! 


And it will outwear the old-style 
ball two to one! Why? Because it’s 
absolutely free, inside and out, from 
stitches, seams, welts and laces. Proper 
performance is given with minimum in- 
ternal pressure...wear is evenly dis- 
tributed... flightand rebound are always 
accurate...and the ball always keeps 
its original shape and size. 

Moreover, the bladder is actually part 
of the ball—free from friction and chafe. 


Accurate Rebound and Flight 


The old-style ball, with its “dead” 
spots and erratic action, handicapped 
the skill of even the best players. But 
the “Last-Bilt”— perfectly balanced, 
absolutely true and round —shows up 
any player’s technique to the best ad- 


vantage. 
Ask your Spalding dealer or repre- 
sentative about the new Spalding Top- 
COACHES say Flite Official Basketball, which gives 
it’s the game’s greatest forward stride! you all of the amazing “Last-Bilt” fea- 


tures PLUS Spalding’s “know-how” in 
the manufacture of quality basketballs. 


MM palding lta, 


SPALDING ALSO OFFERS “LAST-BILT” CONSTRUCTION IN SOCCER AND VOLLEY BALLS 
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In a game played during December 
of last year between Texas Christian 
University and the University of Santa 
Clara, Roach, Texas Christian end, is 
shown in the end zone receiving a 10- 
yard touchdown pass from a team 
mate, Sammy Baugh. Texas Christian 
is one of the Southern teams making 
ve use of the five-man defensive 
ine. 
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The Five-Man Defensive Line in 


ANY teams in different sections 

of the country have used a 

five-man line in some form or 
other. A six-man line where an end or 
a guard is dropped back to help in pro- 
tecting against passes may be regarded 
as a form of five-man line. 

Several teams in this section, the South- 
west, have used a five-man line during 
the past. few seasons as one of their de- 
fenses. On account of our personnel, we 
used it as our main defense during our 
last three games several seasons ago, and 
the results were satisfactory enough to 
continue its use to a considerable extent 
during the seasons following. 


Personnel 


In leading up to my first point, I have 
said that we first used a five-man line 
on account of personnel. We had a 
guard who had been a fullback, too slow 
for a first class back, good on offense 
when coming out of the line, not good on 
defensive line play, but very good at 
backing up the line. Our tackles were 


‘very good at smashing and protecting in- 


side territory, but their lack of speed 
and proficient footwork left much to be 
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Football 


By Morley Jennings 
Baylor University 


desired when defending against outside 
plays. Result: We went to a five-man 
line, playing the tackles very close and 
holding them responsible for nothing out- 
side of them; playing the ends smashing, 
and placing the burden on the secondary 
for wide plays; playing one guard in the 
center of the line and the other guard 
backing up the line. See Diagrams 1 
and 2. 





Max coaches are now studying 
the five-man defensive line and its 
possibilities. An article by Raymond B. 
Wolf of the University of North Caro- 
lina, published last month, contained a 


brief oo of this defensive line 
as used at Texas Christian University 
and the University of North Carolina. 
In the article presented here, Morley 
Jennings discusses this type of defense 
in greater detail, pointing out both its 
advantages and its disadvantages. 
Coach Jennings, who graduated from 
Mississippi Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College in 1912, has been in 
charge of the football program at 
Baylor University singe 1926. He is 
thoroughly familiar with the five-man 
defensive line as used in the Southwest 
Conference. 





I believe that the most important fac- 
tor for the successful use of a five-man 
line is personnel. Certainly if neither 
end, guard nor tackle is capable in sec- 
ondary defense, he is much more valu- 
able on the line. On the other hand, 
some high school backs, who are fine de- 
fensively, are often utilized on college 
and- university teams as guards, tackles 
and ends; combinations for a five-man 
line are then not difficult to arrange. 

The five-man defense has the advan- 
tage of being very easy for a squad to 
learn. Tackles need not worry much 
about their positions relative to offensive 
ends after shifts. The guard staying in 
the line needs only to spot the center 
of the offensive line. The other guard, 
the center and the fullback are free to 
meet offensive strength. 

Oftentimes teams using a six-man line, 
dropping one guard back for pass pro- 
tection, will find that this same guard 
can be more effective not only in pass 
defense but against power, spinner and 
wide plays than he is in the line. This is 
especially true when playing against 
teams using so-called “wide open” at- 
tacks, passing on any down rather than 
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on a “passing down.” This same guard 
may be very effective against “trap” 
plays. 


Advantages 


On first consideration, it might seem 
that a five-man line would not be effec- 
tive against .wide plays, such as laterals 
behind the scrimmage line or sweeps. 
This has not been our experience, either 
in playing against this defense or in using 
it. If the ends and tackles are forcing the 
play, making the ball-carrier or lateral 
show quickly, the defensive halfback and 
line-backer on the side of the play can 
give support rapidly; the line-backer can 
play in a manner similar to a floating 
tackle or end and give other secondary 
men time to lend support. 

Surely another defense, which can be 
learned quickly, will place an added bur- 
den on the offensive team. There is no 
need for further elaboration on _ this 
point. 

The five-man line will easily fit into 
almost any type of pass defense desired 
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Morley Jennings 


and will do so without shifting respon- 
sibilities or adding new duties to the sec- 
ondary. 

Weaknesses 


I have discussed some of the advan- 
tages of the five-man line. Some weak- 
nesses of this type of defense should also 
be mentioned. 


Against strong power and in attempt- . 


ing to stop short yardage plays, the five- 
man line may not function. However, 
the three line-backers can quickly close 
in to make a seven- or even eight-man 
line, meeting these threats. Against un- 
balanced line formations, especially those 





with tight ends, the necessary spacing for 
using a five-man line does not function 
so well as against offensive formations 
similar to those illustrated in Diagrams 
1 and 2. The guard in front of the of- 
fensive center can probably be of more 
value against a balanced than an unbal- 
anced line. This is especially true when 
the offense pulls both guards or the near 
guard out of the line. 

This brief discussion has attempted to 
consider the five-man defensive line 
against the closer formations and not 
against spreads. It is not to be regarded 
as a recommendation for using the five- 
man line exclusively. Normally, there 
are weaknesses in all defenses; one de- 
fense, strong against power, is weak 
against passes; another, strengthening 
against sweeps and laterals, weakens 
against closer plays. Some of these weak- 
nesses can be partially overcome by using 
several defenses. A five-man line may 
fit into the plans of the coach for use 
against some teams and against some for- 
mations. 
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Play of the High School End 


HE ends should be the heaviest men 

on the team, with the exception of 

the quarterback. In experience, 

they should be superior to all the other 
men on the line. 

When I am asked where I should place 
an inexperienced lineman, I have to think 
a long time, because I cannot imagine a 
position in which experience is not neces- 
sary. The old idea was to place inexperi- 
enced men at the tackle positions. This 
idea is wrong. Football has come to the 
place where “iron-headed” athletes are 
not needed, and I think the more of such 
players a team has the less efficient the 
team will be. Every player has to think, 
keeping the tactical situation in mind at 
all times. However, my idea is that the 
least experienced man should be placed 
at guard. I have found that an experi- 


By L. B. Morris 
Howe, Texas, High School 


enced guard makes a good tackle, and a 
good tackle works very nicely at an end 
position. 


Qualifications of the End 


The end should be fast, elusive and so 
aggressive that he continually has his op- 
ponents guessing as to what he is going to 





WHilE attending North Texas 

State Teachers College at Denton, 
L. B. Morris played four years of foot- 
ball under Jack Sisco, former Baylor 
University star. He also participated 
in basketball and track. Located in 
the heart of the Southwest Conference, 
he is a student of the type of football 
played in that Gonference. The Howe 
High School team won the champion- 
ship of its conference last fall, Morris’ 
sec year of coaching. 





do. His speed should be used mostly in 
evading an opponent when going down for 
passes and under punts. 

The size of an end will vary according 
to the type of game that a team plays. 
The old game required a heavy end be- 
cause more power plays were run than in 
the modern game. Today we like in the 
end as much weight as is possible, but the 
open game that we play calls for a tall, 
speedy end who can catch passes, run with 
the ball and at the same time do a lot of 
good, hard blocking. All this is especially 
true in the South. Our type of football is 
different from that played in the north. 
We believe in the razzle-dazzle type of 
game, giving the fans a thrill and at the 
same time sticking to good blocking and 
tackling which, of course, are not excelled 
as fundamentals. 
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A coach may consider himself lucky if 
he has an end who is large and at the same 
time speedy. The end’s weight should be 
used both offensively and defensively. 
Usually the end has to block the tackle. 
This is a fairly tough assignment. He has 
to be a low, sure tackler to avoid inter- 
ference and to tackle in the open. He 
should be alert at all times and quick and 
sure in falling on fumbled balls. 


Offensive Fundamentals for the End 


The above mentioned items are only 
general ones. I shall now take up some 
fundamental factors on how to play end. 
First, let us deal with the stance. The end 
should face his opponent’s goal line. His 
feet should be even (some will disagree 
with me here) and spread so as to be in 
a comfortable position. He should be in 
a semi-crouched position. His tail should 
be lower than his shoulders, his eyes look- 
ing directly in front of him and at the feet 
of the opposing lineman. I believe this 
stance will keep the end from giving away 
his block. I teach my ends the semi- 
crouched position because it keeps them 
from the habit of sitting on their heels. 
However, I see that they do not develop 
the habit of putting too much weight on 
their hands. 

A good method for securing the offen- 
sive position is for the end to walk di- 





Illustration 1—On an attempted end run 
to the left, McCraw, defensive right end, has 
left his feet and has been careful to spill the 
entire interference, composed of Powell, Bar- 
nett and Harrison. Wiggins (99), tackle, 
having “made up” or “framed up” with Mc- 
Craw before the play started, has played safe 
by drifting out and is now in position to 
handle the ball-carrier, who is Ashlock (12). 
Fincher (88), a backer-up, at the left of pic- 
ture, is also in position to make the tackle. 
The performance shown here is good in that 
McCraw did not miss any of the ball-carrier’s 
personal interferers. 


Illustration 2—Powell, a left halfback, is 
shown reversing on McCraw (56), defensive 
right end, and attempting to carry him out. 
The play was handled very nicely by Mc- 
Craw, the player in the center foreground, 
who, when he saw that the play was aimed to 
his inside, pivoted to his right and is now 
coming into position to make the tackle. 
Wiggins, not having “made up” with the 
end this time but with the backer-up, has put 
Fincher (88), a backer-up, in position to 
make the tackle. Both Fincher and McCraw, 
the two men in the foreground, are in ex- 
cellent position to handle the ball-carrier, 
who is in the background. 


Illustration 3—This shows McCraw, de- 
fensive —_ end, whose head is at the point 
of the left elbow of Wiggins (99), keeping 
on his feet and parting the interference in 
order to get to Ashlock (12), the ball-carrier. 
Harrison, an offensiye guard (52), shows 

ood blocking position and is starting an ef- 
ective block on Wiggins, a defensive tackle 
(99). Should Harrison block Wiggins and 
McCraw fail to tackle Ashlock, Fincher, 
whose shadow is seen on the ground at the 
left of the illustration, is coming in fast and 
will be in position to make the tackle. 
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rectly to his position, spread his feet so 
that he is comfortable, kneel down on his 
right knee, place his right hand on the 
ground immediately to the inside of his 
right knee and let his left forearm and 
hand dangle from the thigh of his left leg; 
then push up with his right hand so that 
both knees are off the ground. Proper 
stances are obtained only by a great deal 
of practice. After the end has secured his 
position, he should let nothing induce him 
to change. Often, a smart defensive tackle 
will shift up and down the line of scrim- 
mage, hoping that the offensive end will 
follow him and give the play away. 

It is only through practice that the of- 
fensive end can learn to work with his 
team mates. Above all, he should know 
his plays. If he cannot learn them, cer- 
tainly he is not intelligent enough to play 
football. He often has help in blocking; 
therefore, he should learn co-ordination 


Changes in. 


Diagram 1—The Kick-Off Goes Out of 
Boun 


ds. 
Ruling—(1) B’s ball 10 yards in from the 
nearest side line. (Rule 6, Section 2, 


Article 1.) 

(2) B’s ball at any point on its 35-yard 
line which is 10 or more yards from the 
side line. (Rule 6, Section 2, Article 1.) 


Diagram 2—The Kick-Off Goes Out of 

se Before Crossing B’s Restraining 
ine. 

Ruling—This isa kick-off out of bounds be- 
tween the goal lines. The ball belongs to 
B 10 yards in from the point where the 
ball crossed the side line. (Rule 6, Sec- 
tion 2, Article 1.) 

Rule 6, Section 1, merely requires that the 
ball be kicked to or across the opponents’ re- 
straining line (unless touched by an oppon- 
ent) in order to continue in play. The in- 
tention of this rule is to prevent Team A 
from recovering a deliberate dribble without 
allowing Team B an opportunity to secure 
the ball. It is not intended to protect team 
A when it makes a poor kick which goes out 
of bounds. 
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L. B. Morris 


By E. C. Krieger 





A MEMBER of the Ohio Associa- 
tion of Football Officials, E. C. 
Krieger is prominent in Midwest foot- 
ball circles. He is the author of several 
articles and books on rules interpreta- 
tions, among which are “Questions and 
Answers on the Football Rules” and 


“Football Officiating.” 





Diagram 3—A Player of Team B Bats or 
Kicks a Rolling Kick-Off. 

Ruling—(1) Kicking a free ball or batting 
a free ball toward the opponents’ end 
line involves loss of ball at spot of foul. 
(Rule 10, Section 1, Articles 3 and 4.) 

(2) On a kick-off out of bounds the ball 
is B’s on its 35-yard line. (Rule 6, Sec- 
tion 2, Article 1.) 

(3) a. If the ball is batted backward, no 
foul is committed. The impetus is from 
the batting, and the ruling is a safety. 
(Rule 9, Section 4.) 

b. If the ball is kicked, Team A may take 
it at the spot of the foul or elect a safety. 
(Rule 10, Section 1, Article 4; and Rule 
9, Section 4.) 




















and have his block timed, so as to work 
most efficiently with his helper. He should 


_ learn to block quickly and should contin- 


ually study the type of game his opponent 
is playing. Experience will teach the end 
the importance of beating his opponent to 
the charge both on offense and defense. 
When the play is aimed toward the op- 
posite side, the end can afford to use only 
a check block and then drive through hur- 
riedly into the secondary, picking off any 
player who is likely to stop the play. An 
end is hustling when he meets these con- 
ditions; but the end who is willing to quit 
after merely “tagging” someone will find 
himself watching the game from the side 
lines and wondering why he is not playing. 
When the play is aimed toward the side 
on which he is playing, the end should hold 
his block until he is sure the ball-carrier 
has passed. Perfect blocking happens only 
(Continued on page 40) 


the 1937 Football Rules 


Diagram 5—Team A Is Off-Side, and a 
Player of Team B Clips Either Before 
or After the Kick-Off Goes Out of 
Bounds. 

Ruling—The penalties for the fouls offset 
each other, and the ball is put in play by 
B on its 35-yard line. (Rule 6, Section 
2, Article 1; and Rule 12, Section 3, 
Article 1.) 

Rule 12, Section 3, Article 1 has been re- 
written to include the kick-off, and the third 
paragraph applies only to kick-offs which go 
out of bounds between the goal lines. 

If B’s foul is slugging, kicking or kneeing, 
the B player is disqualified and the penalty 
for B’s foul is enforced from B’s 35-yard line. 
(Second A.R., Page 54 of the Rules.) 


Diagram 6—The Kick-Off Goes Out of 
Bounds, and Opposing Players Slug 
Each Other. 

Ruling—lIn any case the players are disquali- 

ed and— 

(1) If the fouls occur either before or 
after the ball goes out of bounds, the 
distance penalties offset each other, and 
B puts the ball in play on its 35-yard 
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Diagram 4—Team A Is Off-Side, and the | r 
Kick-Off Goes Out of Bounds Between | | 9 | 
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line. After a kick-off out of bounds, the 
ball must be put in play by a scrim- 
mage. (Rule 6, Section 2, Article 1, Sup- 
plemental Note; and Rule 12, Section 
3, Article 1.) 

(2) If the fouls occur while the ball is 
still in play, the distance penalties offset 
each other and the. ball is kicked off 
again from A’s 40-yard line. (Rule 12, 
Section 3, Article 2.) If the fouls occur 
after the ball has gone out of bounds 
behind the goal line, the distance penal- 
ties offset each other, and the t isa 
touchback. The play is not replayed if 

i ifying fouls are committed by 
each team when the ball is not in play. 
(Rule 12, Section 3, Article 2.) 


Diagram 7—Team A Is Offside, and the Ball 
Goes Out Behind the Goal Line. 
Ruling—Team B may elect another kick-off 
by A from A’s 35-yard line or decline the 
penalty and elect a touchback. (Rule 6, 
Section 2, Article 2; Rule 9, Section 6; 
and Rule 12, Section 6.) 
The rules pertaining to kick-offs which go 
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out of bounds behind the goal line are un- 
chan 


Diagram 8—A Player of Team A [Illegaily 
Falls On a Kick from Scrimmage and 
Slides With the Ball Across B’s Goal 


Ruling—lIllegal recovery of the ball does not 
“kill” it even though a player falls on 
it. (Rule 7, Section 7, Article 1; and 
first A.R., Page 34.) If the ball is de- 
clared dead in the end zone: touchback. 
(Rule 9, Section 6; and second A.R., 
Page 45.) 


Diagram 9—On Try-for-Point, the Kick Fails 
to Cross the Line of Scrimmage, the Ball 
Is Recovered by A and Advanced Across 
B’s Goal Line. 

Ruling—The point counts. (Rule 9, Section 
3, Article 1.) 


Diagram 10—B, in Attempting to Pick Up 
a Free Ball, Kicks It Out of Bounds 
Behind His Goal Line. 

Ruling—lIf the foul is called and the penalty 
accepted, it is A’s ball at the spot of the 
foul. (Rule 10, Section 1, Article 4.) 
If the penalty is refused, as the impetus 
is from B’s kick, the result is a safety. 
(Rule 9, Section 4.) 

The 1937 Rules provide that when the foot 
strikes the ball, kicking occurs regardless of 
the intent. 


Diagram 11—A’s Fumble Is Last Touched by 
B in the Field of Play, and, After the 
Ball Goes Out of Bounds, Team B Fouls. 

Ruling—B’s ball, under Rule 7, Section 8. 
B is penalized from the spot of its foul. 
(Rule 12, Section 1.) 

The intention of the change in Rule 12, 
Section 1, is to eliminate so far as possible 
a penalty of loss of the ball for a foul com- 
mitted after a free ball has gone out of 
bounds between the goal lines, since the foul 
then has no effect on the result of the play. 
The Referee is required by Rule 7, Section 
7, to declare the ball dead when it has gone 
out of bounds, and it is therefore reasonable 
to assume that the ball has been declared 
dead when a foul occurs after the ball has 
gone out of bounds. Officials must quickly 
determine (as in the case of any other foul) 
~, location of the ball at the time of the 
oul. 


Diagram 12—A’s Punt Goes Out of Bounds, 
and A Fouls in Its End Zone. 
Ruling—(1) If the foul occurs before the 
has gone out of bounds: safety: 
(Rule 9, Section 4.) 

(2) If the foul occurs after the ball is 
clearly dead out of bounds, the ball is 
then in possession of B and the foul by 
A is one which is committed by the team 
not in possession of the ball. It is B’s 
ball on A’s 1-yard line. (Rule 7, Sec- 
tion 8; and Rule 12, Sections 1 and 2.) 


Diagram 13—Team A Fouls After B Has 
Gained Legal Possession of the Ball. 
Ruling—B’s ball, first down and 10 yards to 

ain at the point on which the penalty 
eaves the ball. (Rule 12, Section 8, 
Article 2.) 
many ee has ay followed for 
years through precedent, but Section 8 now 
makes definite provision for this and similar 
cases. 


Diagram 14—Team A’s Pass Is Incomplete. 
Then A or B Fouls. 

Ruling—(1) Penalty for a foul by A (includ- 
ing a di ifying foul) is enforced 
from the where the ball was put in 

play. (Rule 12, Section 7.) 
(2) If B’s foul is not di ifying, the 
penalty is enforced from the spot where 
the ball was put in play. If the foul in- 
volves disqualification, the penalty is en- 
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forced from the spot of the foul. (Rule 
12, Section 7.) 
This is a rule change made in 1936 rather 
than in 1937, but is given here because it 
is generally misun 


Diagram 15—On Fourth Down, A’s Pass Is 
Incomplete in B’s End Zone. Then A 
or B Fouls. 

Ruling—(1) If the foul is by A: touchback, 
and the penalty is enforced from the 20- 
yard line. (Question 55, Page 80, of 
the Rules.) 

(2) If the foul is by B and does not in- 
volve disqualification: touchback, and the 
ig is enforced from the 20-yard 

ine. (Question 55, Page 80 of the 


Rules.) 

at See eS ae i ification, 
e penalty for incomp'~++2 forward pass 
is disregarded, and B is penalized from the 
spot of the foul. (Rule 12, Section 7.) 

In this particular instance, it is A’s ball on 
B’s 1-yard line. (Rule 12, Section 2.) 

This is a rule made in 1936 rather 
than in 1937, but is given here because it 
is generally misunderstood. 
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Place-Kicking Under 
Game Conditions 
Nebraska-Indiana Game of 1936 


ECAUSE a man must hold the ball, the team which 

attempts a place kick has one less player available to 
give protection to the kicker than has the team which essays 
a drop-kick. As the ball is kicked from a point on the 
ground nearer the line than a punt, its trajectory is lower 
and closer to the line of scrimmage than is that of a punt. 
This necessitates solid protection to the front and sides. 


Key men in the place-kick are the center, the ball-holder 
and the kicker. The pass of the center should be low and 
hard, and aimed at the ball-holder’s hands. 


The ball-holder should take a position about twelve yards 
back of the center. When he holds the ball for a right- 
footed kicker, his position should be to the right of the spot 
from which the ball will be kicked; he should kneel on his 
left knee and extend his right leg toward the line of scrim- 
mage. His position should, of course, be reversed when he 


holds the ball for a left-footed kicker. 


To allow the kicker to station himself in the correct posi- 
tion, the ball-holder should indicate by a mark on the ground 
the spot on which he will rest the lower end of the ball. 
After taking the ball from the center, the ball-holder should 
place one end of it on the ground in the spot previously in- 
dicated. He should place the fingers of his right hand on 
the upper end. The long axis of the ball should be approx- 
imately vertical or tilted slightly toward the kicker. A 
knowledge of the kicker’s individual preferences will enable 
the ball-holder to make the necessary adjustments. 


The place-kicker should step as in punting. If he is right- 
footed, his left foot should be planted four to eight inches 
from the ball. Keeping his eyes on the ball until it has 
actually been kicked, he should straighten his right leg with 
a snap as his toe meets the ball at about the middle of its 
long axis. If he raises his eyes from the ball, he may top it. 
He should try for accuracy rather than distance. 


The illustrations presented here are reproduced through 
the courtesy of the Des Moines Sunday Register. 


Indiana Tries Place Kick 


Illustration 1—Indiana backs and linemen block in such a way 
as to keep the path clear in front of the kick. 


Toe Goes Into Action 


Illustration 2—Miller, the place-kicker, has his eye on the ball. 


Ball’s in the Air! 
Illustration 3—The kick is made. Note the follow-through 


by the kicker. His head is still lowered, as he kept his eyes 
on the ball until it left his toe. 


Going Up, Please 


Illustration 4—Three Nebraska men are through the Indiana 
line, but they are too late to block the kick. 


Will It Be True? 


Illustration 5—The ball goes over and it’s good for three points. 
Only now has the kicker lifted his head and straightened his 
body. 

Yes, a Perfect Boot! 
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The 1937 All-Stars and the 
Green Bay Packers 


4 NHE All-Stars of 1937 “got the 
jump” on the Green Bay Packers, 
world champion professional foot- 

ball team, at Soldier Field, Chicago, on the 

night of September first and won the first 
game in four years for the All-Star as- 
sembly. The score for the four games now 
stands one victory for the All-Stars, one 
victory for the professional team and two 
ties. A 20-yard bullet pass from “Sling- 
ing Sammy” Baugh to left-end Tinsley, 
formerly of Louisiana State University, 
and the latter’s 27-yard sprint around the 

Green Bay secondary, gave the collegians 

a 6-point advantage when the game was 

ten minutes old. The final score was 6 

to 0. 

The old football adage, “The team that 
gets the jump is always hard to beat,” 
held good for the All-Stars, and during 
three-quarters of the game they held a de- 
cided edge over their older and more ex- 
perienced opponents. Only in the second 
quarter when the Packers made their bid 
for a touchdown were the collegians in 
danger. At no time during the game did 
they give to the 85,000 spectators, who sat 
through every second of the early season 
thriller staged by the Chicago Tribune, 
evidence of any inferiority complex in their 
attitude toward the champions of the pro- 
fessional world. 


The All-Star Offense 


Starting a drive from their own 25-yard 
line after four plays following the opening 
kick-off, the All-Stars ran, bucked and 
passed their way to the Green Bay Pack- 
ers’ 35-yard line, where Francis’s attempt 
at a place-kick was wide. A few plays 
later, a short punt by Hinkle of the Pack- 
ers again gave the All-Stars the ball, this 
time on their own 48-yard line. Drake 
and Francis picked up 5-yards through 
the Green Bay left side and then, from 
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By Paul J. Schissler, Jr. 





HE author of this article, Paul J. 

Schissler, Jr., is a close student of 
football. He played at the University 
of Nebraska, where he later coached. 
Since that time, he has coached at 
Saint Viator, Lombard and Oregon 
State Colleges. In recent years, he has 
coached professional football teams. 
He therefore knows both the collegiate 
and the professional game. 





punt formation, Baugh threw the winning 
touchdown pass to Tinsley. On the snap 
of the ball, Tinsl2y had started straight 
down the field directly at the Green Bay 
right halfback, apparently made a quick 
fake as though he were going to cut in to- 
ward the safety and then broke sharply 
toward the side line. Just as he turned 
out, Baugh, who had faded straight back 
after receiving the pass from the center, 
hit Tinsley’s arms with a hard pass, and 
the star receiver from Louisiana State was 
away for the only score of the game. 
Diagram 1 shows the winning touchdown 
play as the scouts saw it from the press 
box. 

The All-Star coaches apparently fol- 
lowed out one of the fundamentals of for- 
ward pass offense for which Head Coach 
“Gus” Dorais has long been noted. They 
gave the passer a strong screen of inter- 
ference and sacrificed an extra possible 
receiver or decoy in so doing. On all their 
kick formation passes, the linemen and a 
screen of four protectors drawn back as 
shown in Diagram 1 aggressively blocked 
the Packer rushes, and in so doing gave 











Paul J. Schissler, Jr. 


Baugh plenty of time to pick his receivers 
and throw the ball accurately. 


Defense of Both Teams 


Coach “Curly” Lambeau of the Packers 
used a five-man line and a six-man back- 
field to combat the expected forward pass- 
ing attack of the All-Stars, with six men 
back to cover the eligible receivers. This 
seemed to be sound strategy, but the ac- 
curate bullet passes of the former Texas 
Christian University star were so well 
thrown that none of them was intercepted. 
The All-Stars completed seven out of thir- 
teen attempts. On rare occasions did the 
All-Star blockers permit any rushing line- 
men to reach Baugh before the: ball was 
thrown. 

The All-Stars used a six-man line and a 
2-2-1 backfield against Green Bay. Their 
ends and tackles did an excellent job of 
rushing Herber, the stand-out passer of the 
National League. The Packers completed 
fourteen passes in thirty-eight attempts, 
a remarkable record, when the strong de- 
fense of the All-Star linemen is taken into 
consideration. Herber was hurried on 
every long pass and hit so hard on the 
short tosses that he was injured late in the 
third quarter, when he went down under 
a barrage of All-Star linemen. Monnett, 
who replaced him, completed five passes 
in the fourth quarter, but an alert All-Star 
secondary, combined with a fast charging 
quartet of tackles and ends, limited his 
passes to quick, short throws which did not 
offer a dangerous scoring threat. 


The Green Bay Offense 


The Green Bay Packers’ best chance to 
tie or win the game came midway of the 
second quarter when they started a march 
from their own 24-yard line, and advanced 
the ball to the 2-yard line of the All-Stars. 
After Hinkle had driven 7 yards through 





DIAG. 2 
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the All-Star line on two plays, the Packers 
suddenly switched to an end running play 
around the All-Stars’ left end. This change 
of tactics may have cost them the game. 
Widseth, Minnesota’s great lineman who 
was a thorn in the Packers’ side all eve- 
ning and who played a “bang-up game” at 
left tackle for the All-Stars, broke through 
and jammed the Green Bay interferers, 
causing Monnett to run back and wide. 
He was stopped without gain by the sec- 
ondary. 

The Packers then resorted to their 
famed scoring pass from Herber to Hut- 
son. It was the same flat pass which dur- 
ing the 1936 season gave opposing Na- 
tional League teams their greatest worry. 
The pass was completed on the line of 
scrimmage, and only a sensational piece of 
defensive play by John Drake of Purdue 
stopped Hutson from scoring. As Hutson 
caught the ball, he started to turn and dive 
over the goal line but was hit by Drake. 





Front view of center. og the bracing of 
the legs. In this case, the left foot is back, 
the shoulders are square practically all 
the weight is on the balls of the feet. A center 
should never hunch forward or move the ball 
in any manner before making the pass. On 
all running plays he should aim for the crotch 
of the ve hoe ag with the lead determined 
by o speed of the back and the distance 
he is from the line of scrimmage. 


HE position of the center is rightly 

called the pivot position since all 

offensive plays depend on this man 
for the proper start. 

Physically, the center should have a good 
neck and power in his legs, arms and 
shoulders. Size is a help, but a man who 
is‘ tough and aggressive may lack size, par- 
ticularly if he can “stand the gaff,” and 
still be a good center. Aggressiveness is 
probably the prime requirement of a good 
center. Mentally he must be alert and 
quick. 

Offensive requirements are that he be 
an accurate passer; know his backfield 
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i ing of the play out of line. 

















Drake did not bring the Packer end down, 
but held him long enough for the re- 
mainder of the All-Star secondary to drive 
in and bring him down on the 2-yard line. 

This pass from Herber to Hutson, 
which was one of the most sensational 





plays of the game, is indicated in Diagram 
2. Herber stepped quickly back and to 
the right and threw a well-directed flat 


‘pass to Hutson, who had sprinted to the 


left along the scrimmage line. On this 
play, Hutson sometimes keeps going, but 
when headed off in front usually stops and 
makes a sharp cut over the line. 

One unusual feature of this game was the 
fact that two passes very much alike gave 
the opposing teams their only real scor- 
ing opportunities. 

A Green Bay pass from Herber to Hut- 
son which gained 4l-yards was caught and 
carried by the Green Bay left end almost 
over the path where Tinsley had in the 
first quarter traveled on his scoring play. 
Herber’s pass to Hutson on this play was 
a long, soft ball, easy to handle, and Hut- 
son all but got away for a touchdown. In 
their passing and end running attack, the 
Packers were especially effective in the use 

(Continued on page 39) 


Play of the Center 


By Otto H. Vogel 


State University of Iowa 


men, their speed, ability to handle the ball, 
their ability under pressure; be a good 
blocker; have lots of “pep and fire.” 


Passing 


Poor and inaccurate passing causes 
many fumbles and throws the entire tim- 
A good passer 





su 1925, Otto H. Vogel has 
coached the freshmen and as- 
sisted with the varsity football ow * 
at the State University of lowa. 

is a graduate of the € University of itt 
nois, where he ed tackle and center 
on the football eleven. He was also an 
outstanding outfielder and batter on 
the Illinois baseball team and is now 
Head Baseball Coach at Iowa. In this 
article, he outlines the duties of the 
football center on both offense and 

defense. 





Side view of center. Note feck 
ticularly the line of the k 
(rump is down and shoul 

are up) and the position of re 
thumbs on the ball. Centers 
should always hold the ball the 
same for passes, direct, in- 
direct, floaters or hard spirals. 


can use both the spiral and the floater 
pass, or the end-over-end pass. The spiral 
pass is the best for a long pass, the floater 
for a short pass or for ‘a pass to a back 
coming directly into the line. 

The pass for running plays should be 
crotch high and, on all long passes to either 
side such as off-tackle and wide plays, the 
pass should lead the back. Therefore, it 
is necessary for the center to know the 
speed of the back. 

On any play into the line, the pass must 
be “soft” and easy to handle. On a punt 
play, the pass must be long and have 
speed on it. The pass should be hip high, 
or slightly higher, and should be directed 
toward the kicking-foot side of the kicker. 

Summed up, the above instructions 
mean that the pass must be varied accord- 
ing to the position of the man passed to 
and the play. 
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The passing hand should be placed ex- 
actly as though the center were throwing 
a forward pass, the other hand so placed 
as to act as a guide. The passing hand 
is in front, the guiding hand in the rear. 
The arms follow through on the pass. The 
ball should not be picked up and then 
thrown; it should be swept through in one 
continuous motion. 

The center should not lean on the ball, 
since this causes him to lunge forward 
when passing and will have him off bal- 
ance for blocking. Weight should be on 
the balls of the feet. The center should 
have a comfortable leg spread, and one 
foot should be ahead of the other six 
or eight inches. Which foot is ahead de- 
pends upon whether the center is left- or 
right-handed. The center should keep his 
back flat, his knees bent comfortably, not 
strained, and his shoulders and arms re- 
laxed until he is ready to pass. All atten- 
tion must be concentrated on the pass 
until it is made. 

When lining up, the center must not tip 
off the defense as to whom the pass is to 
go. He should be sure that all other play- 
ers are ready before passing the ball, and 
look up to see that the defense has not 
changed. He should see that the backs 
are lined up properly before passing. When 
any of the center’s team mates are off- 
side, he should not pass the ball. If op- 
ponents are offside, and the center’s team 
is ready, the center should pass and take 
advantage of the penalty. 

The center should practice passing all 
he can. Right practice makes perfect. 

Players can keep the center, better than 
any other member of the team, within 
their vision. He can speed up the play 
and keep it moving by getting over the 
ball quickly and being set to go. By show- 
ing lots of “pep” he can instill the right 
spirit into his team mates. 


Blocking 


The center should develop a fast charge. 
Often he can get the jump, since he alone 





Stance for end-over-end pass. 
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knows when he will pass the ball. The 
block he uses should be a shoulder block 
or a cross-body block in most cases, de- 
pending on whether the center must open 
a hole or fill a hole if the guard or man 
next to him has pulled out. 

If the center and a team mate are team- 
ing on a high-low block, the center may 
have to use a side block. On kicks and 
passes he must have a wide leg spread. 
On line bucks and straight plays he should 
use a shoulder block, keep his head up, his 
eyes open, his back straight, his legs under 
his body, and move forward with short, 
driving steps. 

When plugging a hole, the center must 
get his shoulder or side into the opponent 
and stay with him until the ball-carrier is 
clear. Then the center should go down 
the field for secondary defensive players. 
He should remember always to get be- 
tween the nearest defensive lineman and 





Front view of stance for spiral pass. 


the ball-carrier, especially if opponents 
overshift. 
Defense 

The center must be a good tackler and 
should get more tackles than any other 
man on the team. When in the line, he 
should play low and charge ahead straight 
and fast. He should keep his feet well un- 
der him and work on only one man at a 
time. He should never wrestle with an 
opponent but hit him quickly and keep 
going. 

The center should know all the defensive 
set-ups: 7-1-2-1, 6-2-2-1, 6-3-2, 7-2-2 and 
6§-2-1-2. He must know the down, yard- 
age, score and- position on the field. He 
should watch for quick plays and call out 
any changes that may occur in offensive 
alignment. He should also act as a de- 
fensive quarterback, and play according 
to the situation as well as the formation. 
On defense, he should direct the linemen 
as well as the backs. 

The center should size up the opposing 
formations for strength and weaknesses. 
He should try not to let the opposition 





Side view of stance for spiral pass. 


know just where he will be playing when 
the ball is snapped and should watch for 
plays, such as split bucks and spinner 
plays, that are designed to suck him out 
of position. 

He should shift quickly with opponents. 
If yardage to be gained is short, he should 
tighten up; on long yardage, he should 
loosen up. When a pass is expected, he 
should drop back and cover territory. 
When opponents are desperate to score, 
the center must drop back and look for 
passes and trick plays. He should never 
turn his back on the play. Men coming 
through to block he should keep off with 
his hands. 

When backing up the line, the center 
should always take the first step at an 
angle; never straight in, since he will then 
be a set-up for a cut-back. He should 
meet the ball-carrier on the line of scrim- 
mage. He should split his vision between 
the backfield and the opening in the line 
and fill this opening. That is where the 
play will come through. 


Some General Notes 


1. The center should know how to use 
the straight arm shiver; double co-ordina- 
tion; forearm charge; shoulder charge; 
submarine and limp leg. 

2. The center must be active in backing 
up a line. 

3. The good defensive center should 
know how to destroy a good offense. 

4. The center should always employ his 
offensive charge even when practicing 
passing. 

5. The center should never loaf on pass- 
ing or charging. 

6. The center should vary his charge, 
using the shoulder charge, forearm charge, 
straight arm shiver, or submarine, depend- 
ing upon whether or not he is in the line. 

7. In backing up the line, the center 
should work the same as a fullback. 

A player’ with determination, and will- 
ingness to work both mentally and physi- 
cally, can fulfill these qualifications. 
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Protection for the Passer 


OST football teams when on de- 
Mic shoot their linemen at the 

passer at a “mile-a-minute clip,” 
and for this reason it is advisable for every 
team to make provisions for four man pro- 
tection on many passes. Too many pass- 
ing attacks have been stopped behind the 
line of scrimmage because the passer has 
not had adequate protection. One more 
blocker might have furnished this protec- 
tion. 

Many teams have abandoned all pre- 
tense at deception in throwing passes. The 
passer receives the ball from center, drops 
back and passes. Usually four men drop 
back to protect the passer. Except -for 
the guards, the interior linemen block in 
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Ts article represents a further de- 
velopment of the subject discussed 
in the September issue under the title, 
“Developing the Passing Game.” The 
author, Dana C. McLendon, now 
coaching successfully at Griffin, 
Georgia, High School, made an excep- 
tional record while at Beaufort, South, 
Carolina. He is a graduate of Pres- 
byterian College. 





a& manner similar to the method used on 
punts. The guards pull back deep and 
whip around to face the line. They per- 
mit their opponents to come to them and 
use a shoulder block, forcing the rushers 
to the outside. 


General Directions 


The guards and blocking backs do not 
go to the ground but keep their heads up, 
tails low and feet well spread in order to 
maneuver with their opponents. Their el- 
bows should be well extended to increase 
the blocking surface. If an opposing line- 
man penetrates too deeply, the blocker 
may use a body block. On running passes, 
the guards and blocking backs must go out 
with the runner. Deception may be added 
to a pass that involves a reverse by hav- 
ing the guards and backs start in the di- 
rection the play takes originally. 

After the pass is thrown, every blocker 


must break at once to cover against inter- 
ception or to be in position to block or to 
receive a lateral. This action should be 
called to the attention of the players on 
every pass. 


The Diagrams Explained 


Two formations which are used to pro- 
tect the passer and prevent interception 
are shown in Diagrams 1 and 2. Diagram 
1 shows a balanced line. The two guards 
and two of the backs, 1 and 2, protect the 
passer. They have secondary as well as 
primary assignments. After blocking, the 
guards go out wide on the flanks as possi- 
ble interferers, and the two backs go out 
as possible pass receivers. Diagram 2 

































DIAG. 4 
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shows the protection given the passer when 
a single wingback formation is used with 
an unbalanced line. 

The protection given on three pass plays 
which have been used with distinct suc- 
cess is shown in Diagrams 3, 4 and 5. A 
running pass from a single wingback for- 
mation is illustrated in Diagram 3. Only 
three men give protection on this play. A 
pass play designed especially for use 
against a six-man line is shown in Diagram 
4. Four players, three linemen and a back, 
protect the passer. The two ends and the 
two wingbacks are released as possible 
pass receivers. Protection on another run- 
ning pass is outlined in Diagram 5. The 
two guards and 1 and 2 give protection to 
the passer. 

Four man protection is given the passer 
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on the play illustrated in Diagram 6. If 
the defensive right end drops back, 1 goes 
into the flat zone as a possible pass re- 
ceiver. If the defensive right halfback 
comes up to cover the left end, the pass 
goes to the right end, who has cut behind 
the defensive line. If the safety man pulls 
over to cover the right end, the pass is 
thrown to 4. 

Protection on a pass following a reverse 
is shown in Diagram 7. Two linemen 


Defense in Six-Man 


regular eleven-man game in many 

ways, yet dissimilar in others. 
Fundamentals of blocking, tackling, pass- 
ing and running are the same as in the 
regular game. It is often better to use 
a high tackle instead of a low tackle to 
prevent passing. The punt is not used a 
great deal. Passing is more common in 
the six-man game than in the regular game. 
Blocking becomes more of a man-to-man 
assignment than in the regular game. 

In the offensive departments of the game 
I place running first, passing second and 
plunging third. The end run is the most 
effective play. Variations with laterals and 
end runs have proved the best offense. 
Plunging is not common in the six-man 
game. This is probably because line plays 
are easily detected by the defense before 
they get started. 

To set up a good defense in this game 
becomes very diffitult. A strict man-to- 
man assignment is perhaps the best. 

Various formations may be used to place 
the men in the proper defensive positions. 
Yet there is really no formation that can 
be taught that will hold for all situations. 


S mata: football is similar to the 
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By A. W. Larson 
Sykeston, North Dakota, High School 


A clever lateral pass and end running game 
will spoil any set defense. Your defense 
must be designed to meet your opponents’ 
attack. 

The game of six-man football is, as 
played now, clearly an offensive game. 
Perhaps the greatest problem of the coach 
is to find adequate defensive formations 
against any style of attack. The primary 


offense for which he will have to plan a . 


defense is a passing and end run offense. 
Defense Against Passes 


In planning a defense against passing, 
there are two standard formations that 
may be taken which will prove fairly suc- 





oo is the second of a series of 
articles by A. W. Larson on six- 
man football. The first was published 
last month. Mr. Larson, who as Super- 
intendent of Schools at Sykeston, North 
Dakota, pioneered six-man football in 
his section of the country, is the author 
of a manual on this game which is 
meeting an enthusiastic reception 
among high schools and even some col- 
leges in various parts of the country. 





and two backs give the needed protection. 
One back, 3, goes down as a possible pass 
receiver after bumping the opposing right 
end. Protection on a pass following a fake 
reverse from the so-called Notre Dame 
formation is illustrated in Diagram 8. 

Diagram 9 shows a pass following a re- 
verse from a double wingback formation. 
The tailback, 1, fakes the ball to 2 but 
gives it to 3, who passes to 2 in the clear. 
After feeding the ball to 3, 1 blocks the 
defensive right end. Three linemen give 
the passer added protection. 

In the play shown in Diagram 10, two 
backs and the two tackles protect the 
passer. The diagram shows a downfield 
lateral from one of the ends to a lineman, 
ineligible for the original pass. This lat- 
eral is, of course, optional. 
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cessful. The key to a successful defense 
against passing in the six-man game is to 
play the center either back of the ends 
or ahead of the ends. Diagram 1 shows 
the center playing back on the defense. 
This is perhaps the best defense against 
long forward passes. It also covers the 
short pass over the line. 

It now becomes a question of a waiting 
or a rushing defense. Should the two ends 
rush the passer, or should they wait until 
the potential receivers have passed them? 
Should the defensive players wait until the 
ball is in the air and then attempt to knock 
it down or intercept it, or should they try 
to get at the passer and tackle him before 
he passes? Of the two plans, I have found 
the plan of rushing the passer the better, 
particularly when the offensive team leaves 
only one man back to block for the passer. 
When the offensive team leaves two men 
back to protect the passer, the ends have 
little chance to get in at the passer; how- 
ever, that leaves three defensive players 
against two offensive players in the back- 
field. 

Another general defensive formation is 
to have the center play slightly ahead of 
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Two Offensive Plays—Six Man Football 


The first play, a spinner, is shown as the defensive team sees it. 
Course of the players is outlined in Diagram 1. The player who 
will eventually carry the ball is the fullback, the white-jerseyed 
player in the background. These pictures were taken by Brantford 
B. Benton of Washington, New Jersey, High School. 

Illustration 1—This shows the line-up of offensive (black) and 
defensive (gray) teams. 

Illustration 2—The ball has been snapped to the quarterback, 
who is about to pivot and pass to the fullback (in the white jersey). 

Illustration 3—The fullback fakes the ball to the halfback. 

Illustration 4—The halfback and fullback start wide to the left. 

Illustration 5—The halfback cuts down the opposing right end. 
The ball-carrier, indicated by arrow, cuts back sharply. 

Illustration 6—Good blocking by his black-jerseyed team mates 
good running by himself have brought the ball-carrier into the 
clear. 

The second play is the reverse shown in Diagram 2. The play is 
shown from the rear of the offensive team. Again the ball-carrier, 
this time the quarterback, is wearing a white jersey. 

Illustration 7—The ball is just being snapped to the quarterback, 
the player in the white jersey. Players are still in their original 
positions. 

Illustration 8—The quarterback has pivoted. Offensive linemen 
have changed. 

Illustration 9—The fullback is about to receive the ball (indi- 
cated by arrow) from the quarterback. 

Illustration 10—The fullback has started toward the line, has 
halted and is beginning a half pivot. 

Illustration 11—The fullback is now passing to the halfback. 
The ball is indicated by the arrow. 

Illustration 12—The halfback has received the ball and is run- 
ning to his left. 

Illustration 13—The halfback now passes to the a. the 
original ball handler, and goes on to block out a defensive player. 

Illustration 14—The quarterback is now free and on his way 
across the line of scrimmage. The two ends are about to take out 


the defensive left halfback. 
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the ends. Here it becomes the duty of the 
quarterback to cover all short passes over 
the line. The center tries to break 
through, while the ends wait momentarily 
before charging in at the passer. This for- 
mation is illustrated in Diagram 2. 


Defense in General 


Generally the formations taken on the 
defense should be spread so as to be al- 
ways ready to cover a pass or end run. It 
is safe to assume that, ordinarily, 75 per 
cent of the plays used will be one of these 
two types. There are possible exceptions, 
however. A particularly heavy team or a 
team that has one good plunger may use a 
large percentage of line plays. If the op- 
posing team’s attack is mainly through the 
line, move your backfield men in close. 
(See Diagram 3.) But this should be the 
exceptional rather than the common for- 


mation. Your defense against a team at- 
tempting conversion after touchdown 
should be fairly compact. 

Points about general defense are as fol- 
lows: 

1. The defense should always be spread 
to cover passes. 

2. The center should be the pivot of 
your defense. He should have both back- 
field and line assignments on defense. 

3. Generally speaking, your defense 
need not expect many line plays. 

4. You will have to decide whether to 
use a rushing or waiting style of defense. 
Experience will teach the players when to 
rush and when to wait. 


Defense Against Punts 


Defense against punts differs from that 
in the regular game because the six-man 
football field is only 80 yards long. If 


your opponents are kicking from a point 
near their own goal line, play the safety 
man about 20 yards back of the line. If 
the play is near midfield, do not use a 
safety man at all. 

The shortness of the field will permit 
the ball to roll out of bounds in most cases. 
It is better protection defensively to keep 
the safety man relatively close to the line 
to cover passes than to weaken the pass 
defense to cover punts. Another point to 
bear in mind is that the average six-man 
team will attempt a forward pass even on 
fourth down. 

The formations shown in Diagram 4 and 
5 should be taken only when the oppo- 
nents are deep in their own territory. 


Defense Against Return of Punt 


The kicking team in six-man football 
(Continued on page 37) 


The Principles of Defensive 


HE evolution of the many varia- 

tions used in basketball defense to- 

day is as interesting as the develop- 
ment of offensive basketball. As each idea 
in offense has become successful, a defen- 
sive adjustment has been necessary to stop 
what the offense has been successful in 
doing. 

Among many coaches in recent years, a 
common conception has been that a good 
offense is the best defense. These coaches 
have spent the major part of the practice 
period in drilling on the fundamentals of 
offense and on team plays to be used when 
their team has possession of the ball. They 
have used a fast-break as their major of- 
fensive weapon and have depended largely 
upon securing the greater number of shots 
in the hope that with a high percentage of 
hits their team would outscore the oppo- 
nents. They have given little attention to 
defensive play in an effort to hold the op- 
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Basketball 


By W. H. Browne 
University of Nebraska 


ponents to a low score. They have em- 
phasized offense to the detriment of de- 
fense. 


Emphasis on Defensive Play 


Under the new rules, a team loses pos- 
session of the ball whenever it scores, 
either from the field or the free throw line. 
The writer believes that greater emphasis 





4 ~ second in a series, this article 
deals with the principles of defen- 
sive basketball. The first, covering 
early season practice, was published in 
the September issue. W. H. Browne, 
the author, is Head Basketball Coach 
at the University of Nebraska, where 
he has been on the athletic staff since 
1930. The Nebraska basketball team 
last year tied with the University of 
Kansas for the ——— of the 
Missouri Valley, or Big Six, Confer- 
ence. Besides coaching basketball, the 
author assists with the football team. 





must be placed upon the development of 
defensive play. A team to be successful 
in the future must be adept at individual 
defensive skills as well as team co-ordina- 
tion in defensive play. 

Basketball games always will be won by 
the team scoring the most points, and the 
old saying, “A team you cannot stop is a 
team you cannot beat,” will continue to 
hold true. However, a team must give up 
the ball every time it scores, and it re- 
quires considerable defensive skill to pre- 
vent the opponents from keeping posses- 
sion of the ball and scoring, once they have 
the ball. The writer has always labored 
under the impression that a goal saved is 
as good as one earned, and has attempted 
to maintain a balance between offensive 
and defensive play in order that one does 
not dominate the other. 

A defensive attitude or an offensive atti- 
tude will predominate in a coach’s think- 
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ing, depending upon the kind and quality 
of material at hand. The balance is rarely 
equal. The changing rules force more at- 
tention to the defense than has been nec- 
essary in recent years when a team could 
score and then regain possession of the ball 
at the center tip through employing an 
unusually tall center in the line-up. 


Types of Defense 


Defense should mean everything a 
player does or does not do while his op- 
ponents are in possession of the ball. 
These efforts may or may not contribute 
toward preventing the opponents from 
scoring or toward helping his team to re- 
gain possession of the ball. In general, 
there are only two types of defensive play 
—man-to-man and zone. There are nearly 
as many variations in each style and in 
combinations of the two as there are 
coaches teaching the game. 

The nomenclature now in use by coaches 
is not uniform. Hence, what some coaches 
call a zone principle defense others call a 
man-to-man. To my way of thinking, 
whenever a man-to-man defense is forced 
to trade men it is making use of the zone 
principle in defensive play. When these 
swaps or trades are planned in advance 
and considerable swapping is evident, the 
defense of which they are a part should be 
called a form of the zone defense. The 
question is one of uniform terminology. 


Defensive Principles 


No coach will ever be able to write the 
last word on defensive play, nor can he 
prove his method is the best. The follow- 
ing is offered as the writer’s way of visu- 
alizing defense in basketball and one way 
of breaking it up into its component parts 
for teaching purposes. 

A good defense properly handled and 
taught is a powerful weapon in the coach’s 
hands. It is a threat that will make his 
team feared in every game. A good de- 
fense becomes of greater importance when 
the coach realizes this phase of his game, 
is not affected materially by the kind of 
lights, baskets, backboards, crowded boun- 
dary lines and the like. The coach is able 
to have.a feeling of security when he 
knows that the defensive ability of his men 
will hold the opponents to a relatively low 
score and that, with a fair offense and a 
few breaks in the luck, his team will be 
assured of a victory. 

There are a few principles of defensive 
play to be considered regardless of the 
team play te be used. These principles 
are fundamental and essential in man-to- 
man, zone or combination defense. 


Player Attitude 


The first principle of defensive play is a 
psychological one and has to do with the 
player’s state of mind. The coach must 
arouse in each of his players a pride in 
his defensive play which will create a spirit 
of determination to prevent his man from 
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scoring, or a willingness to assume more 
than his share of the responsibility in the 
defensive picture. It is not sufficient for 
a player to keep his man from scoring. He 
must prevent him from being an important 
cog in the opponents’ passing attack. He 
must be determined not only to prevent his 
offensive opponent from scoring and from 
making successful passes through him, but 
to keep him from being passed to. He 
must limit the opponents’ ability to keep 
possession of the hall. 





W. H. Browne 


If this mental attitude is secured, the 
player will naturally be alert, aggressive 
and determined in his efforts to dominate 
the situations as they arise. 

Physical Condition 

The second principle is one of physical 
condition of the men, and will not be at- 
tained with much success without first 
meeting the fulfillment of the first prin- 
ciple. If each player’s pride is aroused, 
then he will be willing to pay the price to 
get his body in condition and to have the 
stamina and endurance necessary to play 
the game. His speed will be increased and 
his skill improved. The problems of train- 
ing, diet, travel and rest will be raised here, 
and such advice and leadership will be 
given as are necessary to secure the end 
desired. The writer finds very little to be 
gained in adopting rules of training and 
other regulations laid down in some books 
written on the subject. 

Success will depend upon the boys’ will- 
ingness to follow these guides, and a “thou 
shalt not” only creates in some athletes 
a desire to break the rule. Much may be 
said to the squad on rest, foods and other 
questions of training and condition, but 
the only rule is in the form of an appeal 
to all players to stop doing those things 
which they know are harmful and prevent 
them from making the best record of 


which they are capable; to start doing 
those things which they know will be help- 
ful and will enable them to make the great- 
est possible contribution to the team, and 
hence establish a record of which they 
will be proud. 


Individual and Team Play 


The third principle of defensive play has 
to do with the perfection of the necessary 
skill in individual defensive work. More 
about this question will be covered in a 
later article. 

The fourth principle is one of team play 
or co-ordinating the movements of the men 
in order that each may follow his man over 
the court with the least amount of inter- 
ference and effort. This includes a team 
understanding of how to avoid pick-offs 
and screen plays designed by the offense 
to free a man from his guard. Special de- 
fensive situations should be included here, 
such as the adjustment necessary on. held 
hall situations, free throws, tip-offs, out- 
of-bounds defense, defense against a pivot- 
post attack, defense against a fast-break. 
Even though the defense is called a strict 
‘“‘name-for-name” defense, there must be a 
definite team co-ordination and correlation 
of action to overcome the attack of the 
offense and to enable the men to weave 
in and out with a minimum of opposition. 

The fifth principle of defensive play, 
but by no means the least in importance, 
has to do with inspiring the boys to talk 
and aid one another as they weave in and 
out, by calling warnings when the various 
situations develop and by changing with 
each pass of the ball and with every move- 
ment of the offense. I have a strong belief 
that the success of a team’s defensive play 
depends largely upon how successful the 
coach is in putting over the first and last 
principles. 

Defense Less Variable Than Offense 


The above principles are common to all 
systems and should be carefully considered 
along with the technique of individual play. 
Almost all players are offensive minded, 
and it is difficult to obtain concentrated 
attention on defensive drills. For this rea- 
son, many coaches have been guilty of neg- 
lecting the defense to improve the offense. 
If we keep in mind the fact that a player’s 
offensive performance is a much more vari- 
able factor than his defensive play, we 
shall not lose sight of the necessary atten- 
tion to defensive drill. 

A good defense is a stabilizing factor in 
every game, and the coach knows just 
about what to expect in the way of de- 
fensive performance from each player. 
This is not true of his offensive play. 
There are nights when the ball will not go 
through the hoop with the expected regu- 
larity. It is at times like this that the 
coach has a comforting feeling when he 
knows that his team’s defense has not been 
neglected and that it is capable of depend- 
able performance. 
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The 1937 Brand of Football 


i coaches are frequently asked this question, 
‘‘What is the trend in offensive and defensive 
football?’’ Football styles change with the years, 
and this helps to make the game interesting. There 
was a time when the main attack was built around a 
bucking fullback. Later the tackles-back or guards- 
back offense was generally in use throughout the 
country. Sometimes a coach has a fine running back 
aropnd whom his offense is built. If his team is an 
out$tanding success, then some followers of foot- 
ball may feel that the championship is won because 
the coach has followed a certain system. Fre- 
quently, a great passer may prove to be the win- 
ning factor on a certain team. The wise coach will 
shape his attack in terms of the qualifications of the 
men with whom he has to work. 

Although the points just mentioned must be 
seriously considered, the great majority of the 
teams that achieve success this year will be the ones 
composed of men who can block, tackle, charge and 
run effectively. In other words, no substitute has yet 
been found for hard work. Fundamental football 
has always been and still is the best football. It is 
necessary, of course, to add a certain amount of de- 
ception to the offense, but an attack built solely on 
the principle of deception will fail more often than 
an attack that is based on a mastery of funda- 
mentals. 


When Does Education Cease? 


= newspapers recently reported that a New 
York physician upon his death left a trust fund 
directing that the income be devoted to the educa- 
tion of a younger brother until that should be com- 
_— and specifying another beneficiary there- 
after. 

Of course this raised the question as to when the 
brother’s education might be considered complete. 
The court concluded that education includes not 
only formal instruction but all the experiences of 
life and that therefore the young man should receive 
the income for life. 
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This raises another interesting question, ‘‘ What 
is education?’’ Last year the Editor had the privi- 
lege of interviewing some two hundred successful 
business and professional executives. He found that 
practically all of these men had been forced to fight 
their own battles and that with few exceptions they 
all had tried several different occupations before 
finally taking up the work in which they were then 
engaged. If a man enters some special field of busi- 
ness and fails, his experience, it may be assumed, 
has been of value to him. In other words, this has 
been an educational experience. The men referred 
to above had undergone a great many educational 
experiences of this sort. One man had held down 
sixty-five different jobs before he engaged in his 
present vocation. 

A boy may try for the football team and never get 
in a game. His experience, however, may: be as 
valuable as is that of the man who wins his varsity 
letter. The coaches are continually learning more 
and more about their work. Very often a man’s 
failures constitute the best educational experiences 
he ean have. 


Sports Governing Bodies 


HE United States Lawn Tennis Association has 

suggested a plan whereby the tennis men and the 
National Collegiate Athletic Association will in the 
future work together in conducting the annual inter- 
collegiate tennis tournaments. In making this pro- 
posal, the U.S. L. T. A. men have said in substance, 
‘«We have been promoting tennis for more than half 
a century. We have been conducting the National 
Intercollegiate Tournament for fifty years. We 
wonder if the colleges are not now qualified to con- 
duct their own tournament. We are not interested 
in whatever prestige or power may be connected 
with the control and promotion of this tournament. 
We are interested only in the good of the game of 
tennis.’’ It goes without saying that the N. C. A. A. 
and the U. 8S. L. T. A. will work together in a fine 
spirit of friendly co-operation. The colleges are 
duly appreciative of the good that the tennis men 
have done through the years for their game. 

The officers of one of the district A. A. U. groups 
have announced that, at the coming meeting of 
the Amateur Athletic Union, they will suggest that 
their organization recommend at the coming Quad- 
rennial Convention of the American Olympic As- 
sociation to be held in Washington, D. C., November 
17th, that the colleges be given more responsibility 
in the raising of funds for the support of the games 
committees that have to do with track and field and 
other sports in which the colleges are especially in- 
terested. It will further be suggested that the col- 
lege men be given larger representation on the 
Olympic Games committees dealing with these 
sports. If the A. A. U. delegates at their approach- 
ing Boston convention vote in favor of the proposed 
resolution, it is quite certain that the college coaches 
and athletic directors will be duly appreciative. In 
the last Olympic Games, 99 per cent of the American 
men who won points in track and field were under- 
graduates or recent graduates of colleges. Further, 
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the N. C. A. A. Olympic Finance Committee raised 
enough money to send to Berlin the four teams in 
which the colleges are chiefly interested. College 
athletic administrators will watch with interest the 
action of the A. A, U. at its convention. 


Professional Football 


FEW years ago there frequently appeared, in 

the magazines and press of the country, arti- 
cles and statements written or given out by former 
college men who at that time were playing profes- 
sional football. One of these men was reported as 
having stated that a professional football team 
could beat the best college team of the year by 50 
points. In another statement, a former college 
football player was quoted as saying that he had 
learned all of his football since graduating from 
college. Others called attention to the alleged su- 
periority of the football played in the professional 
league over the type of football played in the Amer- 
ican colleges and universities. Some of the profes- 
sional football interests advanced the point that if 
anyone wanted to see perfect or near perfect foot- 
ball played he should attend the professional games. 
One sports writer, who is friendly toward amateur 
athletics, was reported as having stated on the eve 
of the first game between a team of all-star col- 
legians and professionals that the professionals 
could win by any score they chose; that the score 
the next day would probably be 75 to 0 in favor of 
the professionals. 

Certain it is that, until the all-star games were 
played, a great many people had been led to believe 
that college football coaches were not qualified to 
teach the finer points of the game and that it was 
only when men started playing professional foot- 
ball that they really learned advanced football 
technique. Thus there developed a myth that pro- 
fessional football was to college football as profes- 
sional baseball is to amateur baseball. This myth 
has been exploded. 

In the first all-star game played in Chicago, the 
college men held a distinct advantage at the end 
of the contest, which ended 0 to 0. The next year 
the professional team won, 5 to 0. Last year the 
score was 7 to 7, and this year the college men won, 
6 to 0. This means that the professional players 
in four years have made twelve points but have 
scored only one touchdown. The all-star players 
have scored 13 points and have made two touch- 
downs. Certainly there is not a wide margin of 
difference between the teams that have engaged in 
these four contests. 

It is remarkable that the men, recently gradu- 
ated from college, who have played on the all-star 
teams, have done as well as they have. These men 
have played in college under different systems of 
offense and defense. Unacquainted with their fel- 
low players until ten days or two weeks before game 
time, they have in their college days learned enough 
football to hold their own against men, older and 
more matured, who have played together, for the 
most part, for a number of years. We have no 
quarrel with professional football. We have, how- 
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ever, a right to resist propaganda based on illusions 
of grandeur, propaganda which has now been 
proved false. 


Security Kills Initiative 


HE following editorial appeared some time ago 
in the Burlington, Vermont, Free Press: 

‘‘President Harold W. Dodds of Princeton Uni- 
versity raps the present day emphasis on social 
security as an ideal for youth: 

‘* ‘Tn our quest for happiness we are in danger of 
elevating security from the minor position in which 
it belongs to a dominant place in the scale of human 
values. By confining its eyes to the limited horizon 
of security a nation may not only wither its own soul 
but act positively to defeat the economic as well as 
the spiritual security which it seeks. Preoccupation 
with security breeds insecurity. For society con- 
centration upon security is suicidal, doomed to prac- 
tical as well as spiritual failure. Each one of us 
requires the spur of insecurity to force us to do our 
best. Unfortunate he who has been born in secur- 
ity ; doubly unfortunate is he who molds his conduct 
with security as his goal.’ 

‘‘This coincides with the observation of many 
business men these days. 

‘‘The young man who has courage and enterprise 
today to sell anything on commission is a rare bird. 
We venture to estimate that not one of the college 
graduates out of 100 in this part of the country cares 
to enter sales work where their ability to produce 
sales determines their day to day income. What has 
changed? Simply this—they seek security. They 
will probably lose plenty of income and plenty of 
opportunity while they are pursuing anything so 
time serving and elusive as security. Meanwhile 
the boys with real gumption have less competition 
and much better opportunity than their parents. 
False notions even widely held cannot prevent 
change, progress and growth of energetically and 
intelligently conducted business enterprises in this 
country.”’ 

The American free enterprise system has been 
based on these fundamental ideas: 

First, society owes it to each individual to give 
him an opportunity, an opportunity to prepare him- 
self so that he can run the race of life with some 
hope of success. 

Second, the Government is ‘xe umpire and the 
rules committee. The rules stipulate how the in- 
dividual may and may not compete, and the umpire 
is expected to see that he plays the game according 
to the rules. 

Third, under the free enterprise system the gov- 
ernment does not guarantee that any man entering 
the race will be a winner, nor does it believe in 
handicapping those who are willing to pay the price 
for victory in the interests of those who are not will- 
ing or capable of doing their part. We have always 
believed in competition, competition according to 
the rules, but competition nevertheless. Tur Arn- 
LeTIC JourNAL has stood for this principle for 
seventeen years. It today has no reason to change 
its attitude. 
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TWELVE IMPORTANT FEATURES 


1. THE SPOT POCKET. Provides a permanent record of the 
player's number. 
2. NUMBERING CARDS. To facilitate the equipment man's 
job of numbering shoes. 
3. LEATHER UPPERS. Nothing fits the foot like leather. 
4. HIGH CUT PATTERN. Scientifically designed to eliminate 
all bind. 
5. LEATHER VAMP LINING. A special tannage highly re- 
sistant to perspiration. 
6. MOULDED LEATHER COUNTERS. Proper heel support 
is vitally important to every athlete. 
7. LEATHER INSOLES. They allow the foot to breathe and 
reduce offensive odors. 
8. LEATHER TOE SNUBBERS. Give a smooth, even drag 
allowing better form and balance. 
9. CORRECT LASTS. Designed by orthopedic specialists— 
correct in every detail. 
10. CUSHIONED HEELS. Absorbs the shocks of play—avoids 
strain. 
11. VENTILATING EYELETS. Keeps the feet cool and com- 
fortable. 
12. NON-SKID SOLES. The fastest, toughest, longest wearing 
sole in service today. 
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BASKETB&L 
No single item of equipment is more important to a baspll play: 
coaches insisting upon Spot-Bilt basketball shoes. They give) athlet 
his footwork that he has never before experienced. 
Every operation in the manufacture of Spot-Bilt basketball ys is ac 
The fit, comfort and durability of Spot-Bilt shoes; the satisfon the 
facture. | 
Try this simple and convincing test. Put a Spot-Bilt shoe ane foo 
much better Spot-Bilt shoes fit and feel. Now try them on thfoor—I 
better basketball shoes. 


yo 
\ 





SPOT-BILT ATHL 


WITCHELL-SHEILL CO. + 1635 AUGSTA 





Since 1898—Athlete Si 
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iLL SHOES 


baskibil player than his shoes. That is why each year finds more 
Give) athlete a degree of comfort and a sense of confidence in 




















ball bs is accomplished by workmen skilled in fine shoemaking. 
satision they deliver, is evidence of the care used in their manu- 


10e dine foot and your present shoe on the other. Notice how 
on thfoor—let actual experience prove that Spot-Bilt shoes are 





THE 1937 BASKETBALL LINE 


No. 272 BLACK FLASH 
Uppers of high grade blueback horsehide. Full leather vamp 





lining. Leather tip and tongue lining. Leather toe snubbers. 
Moulded sole leather counters. Ventilating eyelets. Sponge 
rubber heel cushion. Leather insoles. Brass eyelets. Black 


laces. 
No. 280 BLACK PANTHER 
Uppers of genuine blueback kangaroo. Full leather vamp 


lining. Leather tip and tongue lining. Leather toe snubbers. 
Moulded sole leather counters. Ventilating eyelets. Sponge 
rubber heel cushion. Leather insoles. White eyelets. White 


laces. 
No. 292 WHITE PANTHER 


Uppers of white elk. Full leather vamp lining. Leather tip 
and tongue lining. Leather toe snubbers. Moulded sole leather 
counters. Ventilating eyelets. Sponge rubber heel cushion. 


Leather insoles. White eyelets. White laces. 





THLETIC SHOES 


udISTA BLVD. + CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
lehe Shoe Specialists 
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Adapting the Notre Dame System 
to High School Football ‘Teams 


By Winsor R. B. Nielsen 
Lawrence, New York, High School 





Winsor R. B. Nielsen 


N all the reading that he has done in 
] the field of football literature, the 

author has never found anything that 
would assist the neophyte coach who de- 
sires to use the Notre Dame system in 
high school. This article is an attempt to 
furnish some little assistance to those 
young coaches who wish to use this sys- 
tem, and also to provide for the expe- 
rienced coach a basis for comparison of 
results. 

It must be stated here, however, that 
there are several versions of the Notre 
Dame system. Every coach makes 
changes to suit his needs; nevertheless, the 
essence remains the same — the balanced 


line, the shift from the T formation to the 
right or left into either the V, Z or box 
formation, the shuttling ends, the funda- 
mental co-ordination of timing and move- 
ment, and man-to-man blocking. 
Necessary Modifications 

The cry that the Notre Dame system 
will not work with high school boys is al- 
most the whole truth. To use it in high 
school exactly as it is used in college is 
next to impossible, although the author has 
seen one high school team make the college 
system go successfully for one season. The 
reasons that the college system is not prac- 





Was attending the School of 
Physical Education at Rutgers 
University, Winsor R. B. Nielsen made 
a thorough study of the various sys- 
tems of football. In 1934 and 1935, 
he coached at Metuchen, New Jersey, 
High School. In the fall of 1936, he 
went to Lawrence High School on 
Long Island, where he is at the pres- 
ent time. A previous article by this 
coach, “Justifying Football for the 
High School Boy,” was published in 
the issue for October, 1936. 





tical for high schools may be summed up 
as follows: 

1. Certain phases of the timing are too 
difficult for an immature, inexperienced 
boy to execute. 

2. The man-to-man blocking requires 
players to perform intricate blocks that 
necessitate a rugged, highly co-ordinated 
body and several years of arduous prac- 
tice. Most high school boys lack either or 
both requirements. 

Let us see how we may overcome these 
obstacles and adapt the Notre Dame sys- 
tem to high school teams. 

Timing begins with the shift. Of several 


methods of shifting, the two count (cross- 
over hop) and the three count (turn and 
walk) are mostly used. The second is 
smoother and easier to learn. 

The Shift 

The shift starts from the modified T for- 
mation. (See Diagram 1.) After the last 
set of numbers is called, the word “Hike” 
is used as a preparatory signal; then 
“1-2-3-4-5” are called in even rhythm. If 
the team is shifting smoothly, on “1” all 
backs lift their bodies from the hands-on- 
the-knees position and step with the right 
foot (when shift is to right); on “2” they 
bring the left foot over; and on “3” they 
carry the right feot across and land as the 
bedy is turned to face the line once more 
in the hands-on-the-knees position. Both 
feet are never off the ground at one time. 
The movement is smooth and without 
jumps. This shift becomes a rhythmical, 
fast walk. On “4” the team rests. Posi- 
tions are as shown in Diagram 2. On “5” 
the ball is snapped. 

The movements are reversed for the left 
side and player positions are as shown in 
Diagram 3. Every move is designated by 
a number. 

37-65-44- 23-75-96- Hike 1-2-3-4-5 

Added to this shift should be the shut- 
tling ends. The movement of the ends in 
and out (side-step on the 1-2-3) aids these 
players in getting a better angle, annoys 
the opposing tackles and makes for good 
psychological appearance. 

Most coaches who teach the Notre 
Dame system do not believe in a wholesale 
line shift. Knute Rockne, in his text hook, 
gives the reasons. 


Backfield Formations 


The recommended backfield formation 
for high school teams is the V. The full- 
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"Breakfast of Champions” 


All over the country 

















they’re reaching for 


HEATIES! 


You'll see it on team and individual training tables 





everywhere . . . that “Breakfast of Champions” 
combination. A heaping bowl of Wheaties with 
milk or cream, topped off with some kind of fruit. 
From Maine to California, from Texas to Minne- 
sota, they’re reaching for Wheaties... and liking it. 
There are good reasons for this overwhelming pop- 
ularity that Wheaties enjoy. Taste, for instance . . . 
the boys will tell you it can’t be beat for downright 
goodness. But even more important to an athelete 
in training is the knowledge that Wheaties, because 
they are made of nutritious whole wheat, supply 
food-energy in abundance. And that, plus a grin of 
satisfaction, is what this famous “Breakfast of 


Champions” gives you. 


"rate ttcwde WHEATIES 
schedule...include 


With plenty of milk or cream and some kind of fruit 


Wheaties and Advertising 
claims for them are accept- 
ed by the council on Foods 
of the American Medical 
Association. 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


GENERAL MILLS, INC. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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After strenuous action, lactic acid set- 
tles in the muscle fibers, fluids filter in. 
The muscle swells, presses against its 
sheath. This is the cause of the pain 
and stiffness players feel. Absorbine Jr. 


quickly brings an increased of 
blood to the overworked muscle. This 
carries away the lactic acid and brings 
fresh fuel for renewed energy. Use for 
rubdown before aad after a game. 











How Absorbine Jr. acts before 
and after each game to keep 
muscles in top condition 


Warming up before a game—and 
cooling off after—are necessary to 
keep muscles limber, as everyone 
knows. The reason for it is what 
happens inside your muscles when | 
you work them hard. 


And AbsorbineJr.is based onthat. 


Absorbine Jr. has the ability to bring 
the blood to overworked muscles. The 
blood can then carry off the toxic waste 
matter which muscular exercise pro- 
duces in the muscles themselves—and 
bring fresh fuel to the tissues. 


Chilling, pain and stiffness are avoid. 
ed. Energy is restored. You are fit, every 
muscle limber again for the next game. 


Use Absorbine Jr. for cuts, bruises, 
sprains. Antiseptic. Cooling. Used by 
professionals and coaches everywhere. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE Jr. 
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back is slightly deeper than the rear half- 
back; he is almost 44% yards behind the 
line, while the rear halfback is just over 4 


yards. In the high school system it is well - 


to keep the backs closer to the line than in 
the college system. 

_ The fullback’s added depth gives him a 
nearly straight run on reverses to the weak 
side. Of course, it would be easier to have 
a straight T, as shown in Diagram 4, but 
then, unless adjustments were made in the 
shifting, the resulting formation would be 


_ a box like that in Diagram 5. 


The Z formation is less used. Its advan- 
tage probably lies in the fact that it can 
allow the fullback to become the key man 
in the backfield. If the coach decides to 
use the deep T, he must be eternally vigi- 
lant in seeing that the players line up ac- 
curately, halfbacks on a straight line, with 
their heels about 6 inches in front of the 
fullback’s toes. When they shift, they 
must do so (with the exception of the lead 
halfback) along a straight line. 


College Blocking 


After the team shifts, it must run a play. 
That is where the second point, blocking, 


_ comesin. The Notre Dame off-tackle play 
| in college is usually run with the end block- 
| ing the defensive tackle alone, and the lead 


halfback blocking the defensive end alone. 
This releases other men—guard, quarter- 
back and fullback—who can go ahead as 
mass interference. (See Diagram 6.) 

The end run is designed along similar 
lines with the lead halfback or quarterback 
faking a block at the defensive end, as if 
an off-tackle play were coming, :nd setting 
him up for a block by the fullback. The end 
takes a considerable amount of interfer- 
ence. (See Diagram 7.) The block of the 
halfback is a complicated shoulder block, 
requiring special footwork and an intricate 
fake. The block of the offensive end is 
the shoulder block, or sometimes a varia- 


| tion of the shoulder block. The block of 


the fullback is a crossbody, crab or side 
swipe block. Beyond the line of scrim- 


_ mage, the interferers use the shoulder 


block of the halfback, which is preferable 
to a body block. 

This sort of blocking is impossible in 
high school. High school coaches have 


| neither the time, the assistants nor the ma- 


terial with which to employ it. There is a 
way out that is practical, yet which does 
not rob the Notre Dame system of its 
potency or color. 


High School Blocking 


In the high school off-tackle play, the 
end and the wing-back take the defensive 
tackle in a shoulder-to-shoulder or high- 
low block. The quarter-back runs hard at 
the defensive end, bent at the waist, feet 
a little apart, and puts on a head and 
shoulder block. (This: works, too!) And 
the fullback puts the same block on the 
backer-up. (See Diagram 8.) The quar- 
terback goes first, the fullback next, and 
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the guard follows. Much practice is nec- 
essary to perfect the timing of these play- 
ers so that they do not collide. 

The end run is somewhat similar. (See 
Diagram 9.) The end and wing-back block 
the defensive tackle, the quarterback runs 
toward the defensive end as if to block him 
but turns away just as the fullback applies 
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UNIFORMS 


Entire line revamped, new 
numbers in pants, shirts, 
warm-ups, etc. Wider range 
of styles, colorful fabrics 
and knits—trim athletic 
cut and appearance—com- 
fort and ease at all times— 
wide price range. 


SUNDRIES 


Everything necessary for 
the game, including —the 
famous Converse Basket- 
ball Shoes—Rigid and No- 
tie Net Holder Goals — 
Score Books—Carriers — 
Pads — Timers — Tapes — 
Socks—Eye Glass Protec- 
tors, ete. 


(WWE 


SEE YOUR 
RAWLINGS 
DEALER 










<r PAYS TO Play 
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UNSURPASSED 


* QUALITY 
* PERFORMANCE 
* DURABILITY 


Rawlings Four have won a place among the game’s 
favorites. They stand out .. . in quality, in per- 
formance, in durability. Play one and see for your- 
self. Four styles to choose from... No. SMG 
Moulded the latest addition to Rawlings official 
line-up; No. AXH Laceless (licensed under Pat. No. 
1,551,099); No. AXS Crossed Lace; No. AXL Con- 
cealed Lace. No matter what model you play you 
can be sure of one quality—the finest. 


IT’S RAWLINGS FOR OFFICIAL! 
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NO STING 


WHILE Alta-Co, diluted in 10 parts 
of water, kills Athlete’s Foot fungi in 
less than 30 seconds, it does not sting 
—does not irritate the skin. There- 
fore, students willingly cooperate in 
—s prevent the Rates spread of 
this infection—willingly walk through 
the Dolge Foot Tub containing this 
fungicidal solution. 


Alta-Co is now used as a means of 
preventing and treating Athlete’s Foot 
in thousands of leading colleges, prep 
schools, high schools, factories, clubs, 
civic centres and institutions. Tested 
in laboratory and clinic by eminent 
medical authorities, Alta-Co has con- 
firmed their findings in the great lab- 
oratory of practical experience. Note: 
complete, verbatim copies of reports 
by authorities are available to coaches 
on request. 

The Dolge Foot Tub illustrated 
above, is made of non-blooming, flex- 
ible, black rubber. Non-slip tread in- 
side. Suction cups on bottom ‘make it 
non-skid. Many other features. Write 
for booklet J-710 which includes de- 
tails of special service offer. 


Many colleges use Alta-Co 
as treatment, preventive 


ALTA-CO 


ST ‘\DT 


Wt PORT, CONN 
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a body block. The ball-carrier aids the 
blockers by rushing first in and then out- 
side and around the end. Both guards 
come out on this play. 

If the defensive end is too difficult to 
block in this way, both quarterback and 
fullback have to take him, a guard has to 
apply a second body block, or the ball 
must be carried elsewhere. 

It is the opinion of the author that the 
reverse play with the halfback making a 
half spin is not so effective as with the 
halfback making a full spin. The half spin 
keeps the backs in a deep position for a 
longer period of time, whereas the full spin 
causes the play to develop more rapidly 
and keeps it close to the line of scrimmage. 
The full spin permits a very rapid devel- 
opment of the play. (See Diagram 10.) 

Mouse-trap blocking is probably the 
most effective type for this weak side at- 
tack. However, great care must be exer- 
cised in developing the necessary co-ordi- 
nation and timing, because the play devel- 
ops so quickly that it may be difficult to 














DIAG. 10 





do the blocking before the ball-carrier ar- 
rives at the line of scrimmage. 

These are some of the conclusions the 
author has arrived at by way of experi- 
ence. Probably, if the great master of the 
Notre Dame system were alive today, he 
would show how the system might be bet- 
ter employed in high school. Since that 
cannot happen, these notes may help. 





Co-ordinating Offense and 


Defense in Basketball 


By Floyd H. Baker 
Bridgeport, Ohio, High School 


HEN basketball is simmered 

W down to its elemental structure, 

we find just two things: offense 

and defense. The idea of the game is for 

one team to put the ball through a basket 

at one end of the floor and keep the other 

team from putting it through the basket 

at the other end; in other words, offense 
and defense are involved. 

Since offense and defense are the two 
phases of basketball, and each the opposite 
of the other, it is of interest to study how 
teams swing from offense to defense and 
from defense to offense. The swing from 
defense to offense is possible when a team 
gains possession of the ball, while the swing 
from offense to defense is necessitated by 
loss of the ball. 

From the foregoing, we may see that a 


basketball team to be well rounded in 
playing technique must be able to co-ordi- 
nate offense and defense; it must be able 
to swing from one to the other with swift- 





LTHOUGH Floyd H. Baker has 
done all of his coaching in Ohio 
high schools, he is a product of In- 
diana basketball courts. He grad- 
uated from Huntington, Indiana, High 
School in 1923, after making an out- 
standing record in the winter court 
game, and attended Purdue University 
for two years, where he won letters in 
basketball and football. In 1929, he 
graduated from Wittenberg College. 
After two years as coach at Central 
Catholic High School of Springfield, 
Ohio, he went to Bridgeport, Ohio, 
High School and is now in his seventh 
year at this place. 
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THE BASKETBALL 
THAT’S DESIGNED AND BUILT 
FOR PLUS PERFORMANCE 







(a NEWS did we say? It’s more than that!..for | Now see what Reach has done with the “Last-Bilt” idea! 
“TLast-Bilt” construction offers the most brilliant ar- | We're mighty proud of the way we’ve plussed “Last-Bilt” 
ray of features ever incorporated in a ball—features that _ construction in the new Reach Official “Last-Bilt” STA- 
mean plus performance! TRU Basketball! It offers you ALL the features you’ve 
rightly been led to expect in this new-type ball—and the 
high quality and skilled workmanship you’ve come to 
expect in every ball made by Reach. That combination has 
produced a basketball you won’t want to pass up this season! 
Your Reach dealer will gladly give you further particulars. 


By this. time—(the news has traveled fast!)—you 
probably know the story behind this revolutionary ball. 

... How “Last-Bilt” construction—on a rigid, spherical 
form or “last”—insures every ball being absolutely round, 
with scientific control of size, shape and weight. 

. .. How the ball requires less air pressure. 


. .. How it outwears the old-style ball 2 to 1. 
...- How even the bladder is united to the inner wall, 7ZASY Reach features LAST- BILT 


giving the game a truly seamless “one-piece” basketball! R LT construction in Basket, Soccer 
Add to this, the fact that the hazard of variable re- and Volley Balls. 
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bound and inaccurate performance has been removed. 


A.J. REACH, WRIGHT & DITSON 
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KEEP LEATHER 
IN THE PINK 


SNOW-PROOF, ‘“‘Leather’s Best 
Friend,” keeps leather sportwear 
in the pink of condition. Preserves 
leather coats, boxing gloves and 
shoes from sweat or mildew. . . 
softens and waterproofs hunting 
boots, helmets, saddles, footballs, 
shoulder pads, racquets, golf bags 
—anything leather. Gives new life 
to hard, dried up equipment . . . 
replaces the natural oils. Odorless, 
colorless, not sticky. Doesn’t soil 
clothing. Satisfaction or your 
money back. Sold only in Bismark 
Brown cans, 33/4 oz. 25c, 1 Ib. 75c, 
5 ib. $3. At sporting goods, shoe 


or hardware dealers. 


THE SNOW-PROOF COMPANY 
Middletown, N. Y. 


mae 
METALEX HORNS 


© Steel for 
Wear 









e “EX" for Objectionable Resonances 


The enthusiastic expression we are re- 
ceiving regarding the Metalex Horn makes 
us want everyone interested in public ad- 
dress work, to try one. 

These efficient exponential horns should 
not be confused with the so-called para- 
bolic units. Spun from steel and coated 
with the material “Ex”, these Metalex 
horns give almost unlimited wear and 
have no objectionable resonances. Stocked 
in 3 sizes. 

The Model N M 2900—12” Nokoil speaker 
installed in a Metalex Horn gives almost 
unbelievable reproduction. 


Write for interesting literature. 


Wright-DeCoster Distributors are always 
anxious to cooperate. 


WRIGHT-DECOSTER, Inc. 
2243 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


Export Dept.: M. Simons & Son Ce., New York. 
Wm. F. Kelly Ce., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
Taylor & Pearson, Ltd., Edmonton, Alta, Canada. 
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ness and ease, or else it will lose valuable 
playing opportunities. In this article it is 
my: desire to deal with the problem of co- 
ordinating offense and defense. 


From Defense to Offense 


Lei us first consider the problem of 
swinging from defense to offense. We have 
all gone to basketball games in which the 
defensive team, after gaining possession of 
the ball, has passed or dribbled it to one 
of the close corners and waited for oppos- 
ing players to fall back on defense. Some 
coaches consider this sound, conservative 
basketball. To me it indicates a lack of 


ability to swing quickly from defense to 
offense. 
An old maxim of war is to “get there 


- first with the most men,” and I have found 


this to be true in basketball. When we 
gain possession of the ball through an in- 
tercepted pass or a loose ball or rebound, 
we have a fast-break opportunity while 
the other team is swinging from offense 
to defense. If we are swift in our reaction, 
have close co-ordination between offense 
and defense, the chances are good that we 
will gain a fast-break set-up giving us a 
2-on-1 situation and an excellent oppor- 
(Continued on page 44) 





Pointers for the Football Coach 
in the Small High School 


By Hugh L. Harrison 
Tuolumne, California, High School 


FTER reading the article, “Football 

in the Small High School,” by S. A. 

Cooper, in the September, 1936, 
issue of THe ATHLETIC JOURNAL, the 
thought came to my mind that there are 
other pointers which might help the 
coaches in small high schools. 

We use all of Mr. Cooper’s suggestions 
and have done so for several years. They 
are correct, but naturally local conditions 
may cause a variation of execution. 

Getting the boys in condition to play a 
full game and keeping them in that condi- 
tion is vital to the small high school coach. 
I have found that getting them mentally 
in condition to play the game will auto- 
matically take care of the physical con- 
ditioning. 
Fundamentals 

If a boy can see why he must know how 
to block and tackle well, and if the prac- 
tice on these fundamentals does not be- 
come routine and monotonous, but is 
learned as play, the coach will have no 
problem. Of regular scrimmage we have 
very little. We have standing dummies 
that we set up in the positions for block- 
ing assignments, placing a man behind 
each of them. Blockers like to down the 
dummy and the man behind it as well. 
This can be done only by executing a hard, 
practically perfect block. 

We practice no fundamental until it 
grows stale. We repeat certain fundamen- 
tals night after night, but never for very 
long at a time. Practice on fundamentals 
calls for ingenuity on the part of the 
coach. He must devise dozens of ways of 
doing the same thing and still keeping it 
fun. 

An important factor in our training and 
one that has been instrumental in our 
beating larger teams is this. Our players 
never start a charge of any kind in any 
other way than by moving the ball. They 
line up on the ball and charge with the 


snap. They never employ a signal other 
than the first slight movement of the ball. 
This teaches concentration and quick 
charging, and results in very few off-side 
penalties. We “beat ’em to the jump” 
consistently. 


Conducting Practice 

We have built a training strip of saw- 
dust and dirt, well mixed and spread over 
a spot about 15 yards by 30 yards. The 
mixture of sawdust and dirt is about 12 
inches deep. All of our hard contact work, 
that is, tackling and blocking, is done on 
this strip, which is so large that we can 
run a few plays on it. 

This all helps to stimulate interest and 
to keep the element of fun constantly be- 
fore the players. The footing on the prac- 
tice spot is such that a boy cannot de- 
velop a great deal of speed. The strip is 
so soft that, no matter how the boy hits 
it, he is not even bruised. 

In working at our fundamentals, perfec- 
tion of execution is the aim. Each player 
is required to make five tackles and five 
blocks, but they must be practically per- 
fect or no count is allowed. In this man- 
ner we achieve near perfection far sooner 
than we would by repeating tackles and 
blocks less exactly dozens of times each 
night. Of course, the blocking comes in 
for the greater amount of practice. The 





OR the past six years, Hugh L. 

Harrison has had unusual success 
in coaching all sports at Tuolumne, 
California, High School, which has an 
enrollment of 107. Tuolumne won the 
league football championship last fall 
a in the past two years has lost only 
one league game while winning four- 
teen. The ideas presented here are 
credited with playing an important part 
in arousing and maintaining interest in 
football, contributing to the condition 
of the players and keeping down in- 
juries. 
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Keds Comet for 
basketball and gen- 
eral gymnasium use. 


Sfter 27 years as the favorite play shoe of Young 
America, Keds are now established as the favor- 
ite shoes in high schools and colleges. A recent 
check across the country showed ‘Keds to be rap- 
-idly approaching the status of standard equipment 
for sports and campus wear. 

“We found that brilliantly colored Keds “Yeoman 
oxfords have been pounced on as the ideal shoes 
to set off band uniforms and cheer leaders attire. 
“We watched the bands go by in Keds. 

The long-established preference of ranking tennis 
stars is a notable precedent for the overwhelming 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 


eds 


Uy) They are not Keds unless the 
. / _name Keds appears on the shoes 
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United States Rubber Company 











United States Rubber Products, Inc., New York, N.Y. 


~ Keds Yeoman Oxfords 
for bands, for cheer lead- 
ers, for rooters. Favored 
for their brilliant color 
with casual campus clothes. 





Ag on school and college courts. 
‘al equipment for basketball 
leading coaches preferKeds. 
For general gnkasium wear Keds are the 
outstanding favorifes N As the check continued, it 
was found that Tdg\bad won widespread recog- 
nition for cross country, for handball, for softball, 
for squash, for general training for all sports. 

Keds are the > 


natural shoes for 







Young America _ <fm 








Keds Majestic 
for tennis and other 
court games. Natty with 
slacks for campus wear. 
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GYM MATS 


and Wrestling Mats 
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National Sports Equipment Co. 














LATERAL PASS TECH- 
NIQUE and STRATEGY 


(Third and Revised Edition) | 


You are being offered the cream of 17 years 
of successful experimenting with the lateral 
baat The book includes diagrams of nine 

lateral pass plays, and défensive strat- 


"“heniies Coaches Recommend It: 


Coach Pipal is far in advance of any one 
else in the Soriogment of the Lateral Pass. 
E. “Tad’’ Weiman, Princeton. 


I have read bat book = Lateral Pass and 
commend it to all 


D. x "Bible, Texas Uni. 


Joe Pipal’s theories on Lateral Pass are 
sound and will work. 
Wallace W. Wade, Duke. 


PRICE $2.50 
Address all communications to 


J. A. PIPAL, OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE 


Los Angeles, California 
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boys execute five cross-body, five rolling, 
five shoulder, five shoulder-to-shoulder 
and five high-low blocks with the men al- 
ternating on the highs and lows. 

The practice is all fun and carried on 
fast. As a consequence, in two years we 
have lost three out of sixteen games; one 
out of fourteen league games. In 1935 we 
lost the league championship by a 6 to 0 
score, but in 1936, with a team average of 
148 pounds, we won the championship. The 


team averaged better than three touch- 
downs per game as against two touch- 
downs scored on us by opponents. The 


. winning was very gratifying, but what 


pleased me most was that in this two year 

period we had no serious casualties. Our 

only injuries were two sprained ankles, one 

in 1935 which kept the boy out of the 

line-up for a week, and one in 1936 which 

did not keep the player out of a single 
game. 





Reducing the Number and 
Severity of Football Injuries 


N any study of football injuries, ad- 
I ministrative procedures become of 

significant importance. The coach 
who actually conducts football practice 
and guides the destinies of the team 
through the season’s games can be greatly 
assisted in his efforts to avoid player in- 
juries through wise administrative regula- 
tions. To an equal extent, he may be hin- 
dered in his efforts by administrative poli- 
cies which do not take into account the 
problems of the coach and the players. 

The record of the Pittsburgh Public 
Schools for the football season of 1936 is 
worthy of study by any coach. 

Following is the report of Dr. Harry B. 
Burns, Director of Hygiene for the Pitts- 
burgh Publie Schools, made after comple- 
tion of the 1936 football season. 

“Tn so strenuous a sport as football, ac- 
cidents and injuries to the players are an 
inevitable accompaniment, especially when 
players and coaches have available for 
practice or play only the limited time re- 
maining after the completion of the re- 
quirements of the regular school day. 

“To minimize these inherent dangers, we 
have in our Pittsburgh program, for some 
years past, limited the number of games 
played by each team to not more than 
eight; shortened the period of play to 
twelve minute quarters; insisted upon the 
use of the best safety appliances and pro- 
tective equipment; required medical cer- 
tificates and parents’ permission for par- 
ticipation; endeavored to equalize compe- 
tition and place it on a purely amateur 
basis by faithful observance of rigid eligi- 
bility rules as to age, scholastic standing 
and experience; provided safe playing 
fields. 

“As a result of these and similar pre- 
cautionary measures, the approximately 
five hundred boys, representing our twelve 
senior high schools each year in this sport, 
have been relatively free from the serious 
and permanently disabling injuries that 
sometimes occur. 

“Every injury, no matter how slight, is 
reported by the coaches on a special form 
to the office of the Director of Hygiene for 
permanent recording. These records are 
then carefully studied and analyzed each 


year with a view to determining additional 
precautionary measures to be subsequently 
established. 

“In the season beginning September 7, 
1936, and ending November 28, 1936, com- 
prising over six hundred practice and 
match play sessions, representing thirty- 
seven thousand individual hours of foot- 
ball by five hundred boys, there was a total 
of 105 injuries reported. Ninety per cent 
of these were of a minor character 
(bruises, sprains, abrasions, etc.) and did 
not involve absence from school, even for 
a day. 

“Only five of the 105 injuries reported 
represented damage to the bony struc- 
tures, and in none of these five were bones 
of the cranium, the chest, the pelvis or 
the legs involved. 

“Such a record, I believe, is significant 
evidence of the possibilities in reducing 
both the number and the severity of foot- 
ball injuries among high school boys and 
reflects great credit on our high school 
coaches who have constantly kept that ob- 
jective in mind and been alert always to 
remove a boy from a game whenever he 
showed signs of exhaustion or injury, even 
though in so doing an opportunity to win 
the game may have been lost. 

“Their co-operation in this football 
safety campaign has been of the finest 
kind, and the excellent record herein re- 
ported has been the result almost entirely 
of their efforts.” 

In September, 1931, the Pittsburgh 
Public Schools adopted a set of adminis- 
trative regulations which have guided foot- 
ball practice and play for the past six 
years. These were drawn up by C. Law- 
rence Walsh, Pittsburgh’s Supervisor of 
High School Athletics. Since these regu- 
lations went into effect, a marked decrease 
in the nature and severity of football acci- 
dents has been evident. 

These regulations, published in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs, may serve as a guide 
to athletic administrators wishing to re- 
duce the hazards of football. 

“Because of the difficulties in properly 
conditioning and training football candi- 
dates during the short period between the 
opening of school and the first scheduled 
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OFFICIAL BASKETBALLS 


No. X9L “Laceless” Official 


The Official “‘Laceless’? Basketball was first introduced and pioneered 
by Goldsmith. Today, the patented ‘‘Laceless’? construction combined 
with the Goldsmith patented “‘Para-Valve”’ means basketball perfection. 
Here is a ball that is perfectly balanced, with a “‘feel’’ that gives confi- 
dence in dribbling, passing, and shooting for the basket. Finest basket- 
ball leather, backed with a tested ‘“‘Multi-Ply’’ double lining. Complies 
with the official specifications as to size, shape, and weight. 


eon” Litcoless, School Price $1285 
No. PL “Piggie’ ? Lambert “Laceless’’ Official 


Used and endorsed by “‘Piggie’’ Lambert, famous Basketball Coach of Purdue University. Finest quality basketball 
leather backed with a‘*Multi-Ply”’ double lining, with the patented “‘Para-Valve” bladder. 8 
Complies in every respect with the official specifications as to size, shape and weight .. . School Price $12 85 








THE P. GOLDSMITH SONS, INC. - Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S. A. 
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GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
Oldest, most complete line in America. Cor- 
rectly designed. Skillfully fabricated. 
“Medart” Gym Apparatus merits your 
consideration. 


Write for Catalog G-3 


BASKETBALL BACKSTOPS 
Standard or special equipment; complex or 
simple installations; consult ‘““Medart’’ for an 
efficient solution to your backstop problems. 

Write for Catalog BB-1 


TELESCOPIC GYM SEATS 
Nothing to lift up or pull down . . . Medart 
Gym Seats operate on the approved tele- 
scopic principle. Complete engineering 
service. 

Write for Catalog GS-1 


POOL EQUIPMENT 
Medart slides, diving boards, ladders, towers 
and other pool equipment are fully described 
and illustrated in the new 1937 Catalog. 
Write for Catalog WS-1 


Fred Medart Manufacturing Co. 


3542 DE KALB ST. >» » » » » » ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Sales Engineers in all Principal Cities—Consult Your 
Telephone Directory 
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New- 
Available 
Now! 


VOIT 
ENDURO OUTLASTS, OUTPERFORMS 


ALL OTHER BASKETBALLS! 


An exclusive, newly developed basketball as enduring as its name implies! 
Built on a form, of rugged rubber combined with best-quality rubberized cot- 
ton fabric—vulcanized into a strong, chafe-less, one-piece unit! No stitches, 
no lacing, no seams, no openings, no bladder to cause trouble. No flat spots 
or dead spaces—only accurate balance and perfect performance. Official 
size, weight, shape, balance. School Prices$6.00 

WR 


FOR CATALOG OF VOIT SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
W. J. Voit Rubber Corp. 


Box 250, Arcade Station, Los Angeles, Calif. 
180 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 





game, the Football Committee felt that 
better results would be obtained, and fewer 
accidents occur, if spring training in the 
fundamentals of football could be arranged 
and certain uniform procedures in fall 
practice be established. 

“The Department of Hygiene approves 
the recommendations of the Football Com- 
mittee as follows: 

“A. Any school which so desires shall 
be permitted to conduct spring practice 
in the fundamentals of football, under the 
following conditions: 

1. Such instruction shall be confined to 
calisthenics, touch football, signal drill 
and ball handling. 

2. No scrimmage, bodily contact, tackling, 
or dummy practice shall be allowed. 


| 3. No football uniforms or equipment 





such as helmets, pads or guards shall be 
used. 

4, The group shall be organized and the 
work conducted so as not to interfere 
with the personnel or program of the 
regular spring athletic teams. 

5. No more than six weeks shall be de- 
voted to this instruction, either indoors 
or out; the time preferably shall pre- 
cede the first scheduled baseball game 
or track meet. 

6. Should a school so desire, it shall also 
be permitted to engage in football in- 
struction for one week immediately 
preceding the opening of school in the 
fall, the activities to be only those out- 
lined above for spring practice in the 
fundamentals, and carried on only un- 
der the personal supervision of the 
coach. 

“B. With almost all of the training in 
the fundamentals thus taken out of a 
crowded September, more time may then 
be given to training in the techniques in 
which there are hazards. The Football 
Committee is heartily in sympathy with 
the desire of the Superintendent and the 
Department of Hygiene that such train- 
ing be conducted with the safety and the 
good of each boy uppermost in the minds 
of all who are coaching football. To that 
end the following regulations are estab- 
lished to become immediately effective. 
They shall govern all practice after the 
opening of school, irrespective of any in- 
struction prior to the opening of school. 
1. No work of a hazardous nature shall 

be permitted any individual until he is 
in proper condition, and then only 
when wearing all the necessary safety 
equipment. 

2. No rolling blocking, or blocking in the 
open, shall be permitted until after the 
third day of practice. 

3. No tackling, either live or dummy, shall 
be permitted until after the fifth day of 
practice. If tackling “under punts” is 


given at all, it shall be permitted only © 


once a week and then only under the 
coach’s personal direction. 

4. No scrimmage shall be permitted until 
after the sixth day of practice. 
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5. No “falling on the ball” shall be per- 5] 
mitted until after the second week of 0 S 4 E A 
practice. 


6. Sufficient “warming-up” exercises shall 


precede each day’s practice, and all , 
boys shall be kept “warmed-up” by a A W A aa D 
continuous and varied program during 


the entire period. A short, snappy 
practice is more beneficial and interest- 


ing than a long “hit or miss” session. There are O’Shea Honor Sweaters for 


The scrimmaging, tackling and similar 
fundamentals shall be given before the all Purposes and Purses 


“tired” or exhaustion point is reached. 

S. Strict compliance with the training pro- 
gram (sleep, diet, rest) is absolutely 
essential. 

9. Boys shall be encouraged to keep in good 
condition all summer, but discouraged 
from heavy work which will use up the 
energy they need for normal growth.” 


~J 





HEAVY SHAKERS 
MEDIUM SHAKERS 
BABY SHAKERS 
JERSEY SWEATERS 





Defense in Six-Man 


Football 


(Continued from page 20) 





must be very careful in going down the | 
field to get the ball-carrier. Under no cir- 
cumstances should all the players be drawn 
toward one spot when the ball-carrier is No. 15C 
returning the punt. The reason for this is 
the extensive use of laterals on the return 
of punts and kick-offs. The defensive 
team in going down to tackle the ball- 
carrier should attempt to maintain one of 
formations shown in Diagrams 6 and 7. 
In the formation shown in Diagram 6, 
players 1 and 2 should run near the side 
lines as long as there is danger of a lateral. 
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@) All are made of the finest yarns and with 
the same careful attention to details of 
DIAG. 4 manufacture which has always distin- 
guished O’Shea sweaters and which has 
© ® made them the Standard for fifteen 


2 yeaa, 
© @ ||O°SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


@) Athletic Knitted Wear for Every Sport 
2414 N. SACRAMENTO AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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FOR 22 BASKETBALL REASONS 


Look for the 


RED BALL 
trade - mark 


The increasing number of coaches who 
equip their teams with Ball-Band “Official” 
Shoes do so because they have found 
that these shoes really provide sure-footed, 
energy-saving speed that helps win 
games. They have checked and approved 
the 22 “Official” features—every one of 
which has a basketball reason. One very 
important feature is shown at the right— 
the new perfected ventilated cushion 
insole. The outsole is a special, self-clean- 
ing, non-slipping rubber. A special basket- 
ball last insures all-round support for the 
foot muscles. Your team deserves the help 
that the 22 features of “Official” Shoes can 
give them—write for full particulars. 

MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG.CO. 
319 Water Street « Mishawaka, Indiana 


COACHES CHOOSE 









NEW VENTILATED 
INSOLE 


Cross-section showing ven- 
tilated insole construction. 
The full-length sponge 
cushion is channeled, and 
holes in the insole coincide 
with the channels. In action, 
the compressing and expand- 
ing of the channeled cushion 
forces air through the insole 
—true air-conditioning. 
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Fitod CANVAS PRODUCTS 


Gym Mats 


Sidewall Enclosures 


Floor Covers 


Gridiron Covers 


A CANVAS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


RITE CANVAS PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
- - INDIANA 
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DIAG. 7 











Bunching by the defensive team in six-man 
football means a touchdown for the op- 
ponents if they are alert. It is better de- 
fensive football to let the runner gain a 
few yards than it is to leave the sides of 
the field open for a lateral and possible 
touchdown. 

In the formation pictured in Diagram 7, 
players 3, 4, 5 and 6 should move in a 
group toward the ball-carrier, no matter 
what direction he is taking. Players 1 and 
2 should remain toward the side lines until 
they are sure a lateral cannot be thrown. 


Scoring 


Scoring is an important matter. To 
date, scoring of six-man football has been 
neglected, but it is very obvious that this 
is an important part of the game. In the 
regular game, if two teams are evenly 
matched, the score may perhaps be 0 to 0, 
6 to 7, or 7 to 7. In the six-man con- 
test, because of the offensive nature of 
the game, the score may be 29 to 30, or 
even greater, yet fairly close. Last fall it 
was my experience to referee a game where 
clearly the score was 25 to 24. One coach 
and the spectators believed the score to 
be a tie of 24 to 24. No score had been 
kept; my opinion was asked as referee. 
I had a fairly good idea as to the score, 
but had no written proof. When eight 
or more touchdowns are scored in one 
game, it is not safe to trust your memory 
as to who made the points after touch- 
down and who did not. Many arguments 
may be avoided if you use a good score- 
book. 

Another value of the scorebook is that it 
gives you a complete record at the end 
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of the season. This enables you to pick 
your district and honor teams on the basis 
of actual record, not by mere opinion and 
appearance, which has been the common 
practice in the past. It also gives you a 
complete picture of the abilities of your 
individual players as the season goes 
along. , 


Cost of Six-Man Football 


The coach who contemplates introduc- 
ing six-man football in his school is inter- 
ested in the cost as well as in possible 
offensive and defensive maneuvers. Cost 
of initial equipment has kept many small 
towns from starting six-man football. But 
it is possible to equip an eight-man squad 
with fairly good equipment for $75.00. 
Equipment for eight men is sufficient for 
the first year, although, if you have the 
funds, a twelve-man squad is ideal. My 
figure of $75.00 does not include shoes, nor 
does it represent the best protective equip- 
ment. If you have the funds, do not hesi- 
tate to spend $125.00 for equipment for 
eight players. 

Good protective equipment should al- 
ways come first. This is particularly true 
the year the game is introduced, because 
it is the year when judgment is passed as 
to the dangers of the game. Good equip- 
ment will prevent nearly all minor injuries. 
The attitude taken by a community to- 
ward the game the first year is likely to be 
its attitude for years to come. You can- 
not be too careful in giving the sport com- 
plete and proper publicity the first year. 


The 1937 All-Stars and 


the Green Bay Packers 
(Continued from page 14) 





of their flanker formation from which their 
passes proved a constant threat. 

The pass play shown in Diagram 3 
gained 41 yards for the Packers and placed 
the ball on the All-Stars’ 19-yard stripe. 
From the formation shown, Herber or 
Monnett would pass or skirt the ends 
while, if the opponents spread their -line, 
Hinkle was a constant threat on a quick- 
opening thrust. The pass from Herber to 
Hutson, completed for 41 yards, was a 


* play exceptionally well executed as dia- 


grammed. Hutson out-maneuvered the 
All-Star secondary, cut out and passed the 
defensive right halfback. Baugh and 
Drake, playing positions 1 and 2 for the 
All-Stars, recovered barely in time to stop 
Hutson after he had caught the pass. 


Side Lights on the Game 


There was considerable discussion be- 
fore the game as to the possible effective- 
ness of Baugh’s passes. He throws a hard, 
direct ball, harder to catch than the soft 
ball thrown by the large majority of good 
passers. The All-Star receivers missed a 
couple of Baugh’s passes, but their per- 
centage of completions was high. It 
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BASKETBALL’S GREAT INNOVATION 


BASK-O-LITE 


“In Goes the Ball—On Goes the Light’ 
A Sound, Outstanding Improvement to the 


game. New life and new color in every game means increased 
attendance. Modernize your equipment now with Bask-O-Lite goals. 


CONSIDER THESE IMPORTANT FEATURES 


4. FOOL PROOF. (Made to last indefinitely) When the ball goes through the basket, 
ares Om flash on. One light is placed directly behind the basket which illuminates 
e 


These lights are cylindrical in shape and are placed twelve inches above the backboard. 
@. MEETS ALL STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS. The basket is more rigid—it always 
looks the same because the net does not shrink or stretch. 


3. ELIMINATES ALL DOUBT ABOUT A GOAL BEING MADE. Spectators in any part 
of the gymnasium know instantly when a goal is made. 





Recommended by leading basketball authorities 
LEARN ABOUT Our New 


Practise Basket . . USE THIS COUPON 


as it goes through, the other two lights are suspended above the backboard. ° 





A companion to Bask-O-Lite without the 
electrical mechanism. 


Both products are sold 
by leading distributors. 


SEND US... compcete 


BASK-O-LITE INFORMATION 











* Name 
BASK-O-LITE Co. ~m - 
New Allbany, Ind. perry 
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The College Teams Are Warming Up 
for the 


BIG FOOTBALL GAMES 


Blows, knocks and falls, resulting in 


Bruises 
Sprains 
and other 
Traumatic 
Injuries 
Raw skin sur- 
faces 
and even 
Black eyes 


are sometimes 
the order of the day. 





These—all of them—are treated with dis- 
patch when dressings of 


Antiphlogistine 


THE DENVER CHEMICAL MFG. COMPANY 
ide chee auwans «ease ed New York, N. Y. 




















POSSIBILITIES IN COACHING FOOTBALL 
By FRANK WILTON 
Head Football Coach 


Miami University 
Oxford, Ohio 


A NEW APPROACH TO FOOTBALL PROBLEMS 


CONTENTS 
1. The Football Program in the 5. Ideals and Beliefs in Relation to 
School and College. Football. 
2. The Player and the Game. 6. Instructional Opportunities in 
8. Coaching Methods. Coaching. 
4. Football as an Educational Ac- 7. Personality Through Football. 
tivity. 8. Conclusions. 


For further information write: 
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changed the idea of many of the coaches 
present about the use of the bullet pass, 
both short and long. 

The play of both lines defensively was 
very strong. We may say that running 
plays were well executed if we consider the 
few actual contact scrimmages possible in 
the short training period of both teams. 

The All-Stars, who had the largest and 
best squad yet assembled for an All-Star 
game, showed to better advantage than 
their rivals in blocking, probably because 
their greater number made it possible to 
hold more actual scrimmage. Thirty-six 
college All-Stars entered the contest; the 
greater part of the game was played by 
twenty-two of them. The Packers, who 
did not feel like taking a chance with a 
great deal of scrimmage before the game, 
did not block effectively on running plays. 
This demonstrated clearly that old and ex- 
perienced players need considerable actual 
contact in order to reacquire the con- 
fidence and timing that are necessary if 
they are to be successful in blocking out 
the defense and in opening holes for a well 
timed running play. 

There were few fumbles or misplays in 
this game. On the whole, it was excep- 
tionally well played. It was a remarkable 
exhibition, the early date and short train- 
ing period considered. 


Play of the High 
School End 


(Continued from page 10) 


when the ball-carrier can have tea with 
the officials and then get up and run for 
a touchdown. 


On Passes and Punts 


One of the most important requirements 
of a good end is to be able to catch passes. 
Many otherwise good ends have had to sit 
on the bench because they could not catch 
a pass. The best pass receiver is the one 
who can relax. His motions should be me- 
chanical; he should be able to “float” even 
though using utmost speed. And, by the 
way, his speed should be used in cutting 
away from the defensive man and not in 
getting to him. The end should be elusive 
and able to shake off the defense, having 
his mind made up as to where he is going 
and then going there, leaving his opponent 
behind. His actions should be the same 
when he is used as a decoy as when he is 
the pass receiver. A decoy is as impor- 
tant as the receiver and is always eligible 
for a pass. 

The end has as many places to play 
when his team is punting as there are 
coaches and their ideas. However, my idea 
is that the end should start from the same 
position on a punt as he does on any other 
play. This will make the punt, the fake 
kick and quick-kick more effective. The 
end should use his entire speed in getting 
down the field under punts. 
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Coach, make your ends know that it is 
a definite crime to allow the ball to be re- 
turned to their outside. Let them know 
that they can stop the ball-carrier more 
easily if he is run up the center than if he 
travels up the outside. 

End, do not spend your time looking 
back for the ball while going down the 
field because, if you do, you will find your- 
self getting up after a good hard block by 
a defensive halfback. Listen to the punter 
yell “Right,” “Left” or “Center,” look im- 
mediately for the ball and then use your 
hands in warding off anybody who tries 
to block you. 


Defensive Fundamentals 


There is no such thing as too much prac- 
tice for a defensive end. He must be able 
to master all situations. When I say mas- 
ter all situations, I mean he must be able 
to diagnose plays and then get to his 
proper position. The end is in a position 
where he is continually in the eyes of the 


fans, and if he allows himself to be drawn | 


in too far, or out of the play, he imme- 
diately becomes unpopular. 

Let me offer a few words of encourage- 
ment to the ends. Time and time again, 





an end is made to look poor through the | 


playing of the tackle next to him or the 
halfback behind him. I recall in one of 
our games last year that the opposing 
team was whipping our ends down on 
nearly every play, I substituted other 
ends, but this seemed to do no good. Then 
I started watching our tackles and half- 
backs, more especially the latter. Lack of 
experience had the tackles getting boxed in 
and the halfbacks playing so far back that 
they could not get into the play. The ends 
were blamed for poor playing when all the 
time they were having to handle the inter- 
ference and the ball-carrier, too. The sit- 
uation was helped when the backs moved 
in to help the ends, and the tackles drove 
in to handle the interference, leaving only 
the ball-carrier for the ends. 

On the defensive stance for the end, dif- 
ferent coaches have different ideas. Some 
prefer that they stand at all times, some 
prefer that they be always down on the 
ground and some prefer. that they use both 
stances at different times. I prefer that 
the end stand with his weight forward and 
that he be looking directly over the offen- 
sive line and into the backfield. By doing 
this, he is able to study personalities and 
to diagnose plays. His outside foot should 
be advanced. He should keep in mind 
that it is better that the ball-carrier be 
run up the center than on the outside. 
Certainly, he should not play wide when 
he is sure that a line buck is coming. On 
a late down and long distance to gain, he 
may play wide in order to protect against 
an end sweep or an off-tackle run. The 
condition of the weather, time left to play, 
the score, the type of offense employed by 
the opposing team and the type of defense 
that his own team is using will influence 
the end’s position on defense. 
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Whether in football or basketball, it’s Speed and 
Mobility that count. The defending team in today’s 
game can’t prevent a score standing back on its 
heels—it has to get into the scrimmage hard and fast 
and break up the plays before they have a chance to 
form. And the only advantage the attacking team 
has, is the opportunity of getting into action first, of 
swiftly swinging a corps of moving men into an area 
its opponents have left momentarily undefended. 


All of this calls for footwork as well as brainwork. 
And for footwork, today’s athletics demand a shoe 
that is strong (for safety), light and supple (for speed, 
and quick feints) and soft and pliable for foot health 
and foot comfort. 

Kangaroo is 17% stronger, weight for weight, than 
any other leather used in shoes. It is lightweight, 
featherweight, and as soft and as pliable as fine kid. 
That’s why it is the choice of athletic stars and 
championship teams year in and year out. 


Your varsities need footwear of genuine Kan- 
garoo to help them bring out their best. Your 
scrub and intramural players need it for foot 
health, and foot safety. 


KANGAROO 


TANNED IN 


AMERICA 
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Filmo 70-D Camera gets every motion. 
The versatility of the Filmo 70-D movie 
camera makes it the choice of coaches. Seven 
speeds, from 8 frames per second to 64 
(slow motion), meet every requirement for 
movies which truly explain. Turret-mount- 
ing of three lenses provides split-second 
change, and lenses are available for every 
demand. Spyglass viewfinder makes follow- 
ing plays easy. These and other features 
assure professional quality movies at ama- 


teur Cost. 
. * * 


Quality Projector important. Theater- 
quality reproduction is essential for success- 
ful teaching. Filmo Projectors guarantee 
flawless reproduction by their design, fath- 
ered by three decades of experience, and 
their precision manufacture. They are built 
in a wide variety of models meeting every 
need. Classroom instructors can share the 
benefits of a Filmo Projector by utilizing the 
diversified selection of films available on 
rental from the Filmo Library. 








MOVIES 
SHOW THEM 
EVERY MISTAKE 


@ Your team will improve much 
faster if you show them their mis- 
takes than if you must depend on 
explanations alone. 

In a movie they can see every 
mistake, see exactly how they 
made it, see what it cost. The 
slow motion camera reveals 
points likely to escape attention 
otherwise. And, since the camera 
is incapable of bias, none can 
take offense. The morale of 
every player is protected so that 
each will constantly strive for 
self-improvement, thus nape | 
more of your time free for wor 
on new plays. 

In the book, Coaching with Filmo 
Motion Pictures, winning coaches tell 
how they use Filmo equipment to devel- 


op their teams. The coupon will bring you 
a copy without obligation. Mail it now. 


—-------- shemcnenenas= 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY — 
1809 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 

Please send me without obligation: 

1 CO FILMO 16 mm. Camera booklet. 

] GO FILMO 16 mm. Projector booklet. 

O Coaching with FILMO Motion Pictures. 
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CHICAGO * NEW YORK ° 


HOLLYWOOD -s. 





ILLUSTRATED 
Coaching Book 


on 


FOOTBALL 
BASKETBALL 


TRACK 
Write for Circular 


Sayger Sports Syndicate 
Tiffin, Ohio 
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FLOWERS FOR THE 
SCHOOL YARD 


A SENSATIONAL BARGAIN in 
BULBS! To increase the number of 
our customers by 25,000, we will send 
ou FREE a nice collection of 365 
ering. and Summer flowering Bulbs: 

YACINTHS, TULIPS, NARCISSI 
CROCUS, IRIS, ANEMONES, etc., all 
varieties separately packed and 
named. Send us for postage, packing, 
etc., a one dollar treasury note by 
registered letter, and mention your 
name and full address in block letters. 
Six collections together with six ad- 
dresses only 6 dollars. Please do not 
send coins or stamps, and mention the 
name of this paper. Dispatch carriage 
paid all over the world without in- 
crease in price. RANK VAN BORS- 
SELEN, Bulb Grower, HEEMSTEDE, 
Holland, Europe. 
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The end may smash or play a conserva- 
tive game, according to the type of offense 
that is being used against him. Nearly all 
coaches, especially those who have scouts, 
determine before game time whether the 
ends should smash or play a conservative 
game. Even though the type of play is 
designated, the end should play “heads up” 
because good quarterbacks go where they 
are’ least expected. Therefore, we teach 
our ends to relax physically but never 
mentally. 

An end should always start fast, because 
the initial charge is most effective, and 
then go toward the spot at which the play 
is directed and not where it is, because, 
by the time he reaches the spot where the 
play is when he starts, it will be gone. If 
the play is coming his way, he should drive 
to the center of it before the interference 
has time to form. The best time to stop 
a play is before it gets started. 

If the end cannot make the tackle he 
should force the play to the inside. If the 
play originally starts in close, the end 
should leave his feet and go directly to the 
ball-carrier. A good, fast end can stop 
many line bucks if he is aggressive and 
rugged enough to leave his feet and go 
into the play. However, it takes experi- 
ence to do this because a smart quarter- 
back will start a play toward the line and 
then turn it into a reverse play or a back- 
ward pass, and the end will be too far 
away to do any good. It is up to the de- 
fensive halfback to support quickly if such 
a thing should happen. 

If, after the end makes his original 
charge, he sees the play coming toward 
him, he should drive in fast. If the inter- 
ference is bunched and running together, 
the end may leave his feet, roll under the 
group and depend on the tackle or the 
halfback to get the ball-carrier. However, 
he is making a vital mistake if he leaves 
his feet and gets only one or possibly two 
of the interferers, because there is likely 
to be one or more left, in which case the 
halfback will have to handle all of them. 
Therefore, if the end can stop all the in- 
terferers, he should leave his feet, but, if 
he cannot, he should go in low and hard, 
crashing his way to the ball-carrier. Often 
a good tackle can handle the interference, 
and the end can make the tackle. 

It is necessary for an end to keep his 
feet well spread and use his hands, espe- 
cially on end sweeps. Often, a roving end 
can run a ball-carrier across the field with- 
out any gain by just staying on his feet 
and driving in so fast that the ball-carrier 
will not attempt to cut in. An end should 
never back up on a play. An end who can 
stay on his feet, ward off would-be inter- 
ferers and make the tackle is wanted by 
any coach. 

If the play goes toward the other side 
of the line, the end should use all of his 
speed in getting across the line, because 
very often he can catch the ball-carrier 
from behind, especially if the runner is 
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having to do a lot of side-stepping. Never 
should the end back up and go behind his 
own line to try to head off the play, be- 
cause it might be a reverse. He should 
charge across and directly toward the spot 
where the offensive backfield was so that 
if there is a delay he will be able to take 
advantage of it. 

One of the most important things that 
an end should learn is to pivot while on 
defense. An example: The offense starts 
an off-tackle run to its left; the offensive 
left halfback reverses on the defensive 
right end, driving him out; the end imme- 
diately goes to the ground, turns to his 
right, pivoting his body around to the out- 
side and back in time to make the tackle. 
Also, he may use the pivot to his left pro- 
vided the play is an end sweep and the 
halfback tries to drive him in. The end 
who can pivot is an asset to any football 
team. 

On pass defense, an end on one team 
will play differently from an end on an- 
other team. Some coaches have ends driv- 
ing in and some have them supporting in 
the flat zone. I believe that the type of 
offense that a team is playing against de- 
termines what the ends should do. 

I doubt if an end will ever be successful 
if he does not keep in close contact with 
his team mates, especially the tackle next 
to him and the halfback on his side. Ends, 
you will be surprised at how much more 
effective you can be if you know what your 
team mates are going to do. Plan, before 
each play by the offense, what your style 
of attack is going to be. This may be de- 
termined by the down and distance to go. 
If you want to smash, tell your tackle, and 
maybe he can play a little more conserva- 
tively than usual. Also, report your in- 
tention quietly to your halfback; let him 
know that he ought to move in a little 


and help protect your territory. After | 


you have used this plan for a while, you 
will find that you are lost when you do 
not “frame up” the play with your team 
mates. Try it! It may keep you from 
sitting on the side lines. It at least shows 
that you are thinking. “Framing up” is 
most effective against running plays and 
punts. 

Finally, ends, train to such an extent 


that when you are called on to play you | 


can give your best. Follow the ball al- 
ways and talk the game. Keep this in 
mind: There are three main causes for 
injuries. These are as follows: (1) you 
are not in shape, (2) you are tired, (3) you 
are loafing. Give to the game your best. 
If you are coming out for a letter, you are 
wasting your time and the coach’s time 
unless you give the best you have. Pass 
your courses. If you cannot, you are not 
intelligent enough to play football. If you 
can pass your courses and will not, you 
should not be allowed to play. Just re- 
member this: Football is the finest game 
in the world. It is already filled with the 
finest traditions. May you add to them! 
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ERYTHING’S 
<KYUNDER CONTROL 
a 








TO PROTECT YOUR TEAM’S SKILL 


The ability to completely control the action of the ball it plays with 
is vital to the success of your team, and for flawless performance the 
ball must respond with unfailing fidelity to the players touch in every 
bit of action from starting whistle to closing gun. 


It must bounce true, just as the player intends it to bounce; it must 
not duck or wobble in flight but hold steadily to the line in which it 
is dispatched; it must rebound off the backboard at exactly the cor- 
rect angle, and its speed at all times must be consistent with the 
impulse that propels it. In short it must re-act in just the way the 
player expects it to — that's control. 


You'll find GW Official Golden Flush Lace Balls exactly like that — 
completely controllable, at all times safeguarding your team against 
the risk of erratic ball action. No trick bounces, or freak hops are 
possible because of the total absence of dead spots due to the use 
of the Seam Rider Rubber Valve and the Flush Lacing imbedded in 
the seam. Precise balance is created by placing the valve directly 
opposite the lace and assures absolute true flight. Perfect shape, 
oficial size and weight specifications, standardization of air pressure, 
and the use of top quality materials throughout are further guaran- 
tees of the sanieal tah protects your team. 

Ask your sporting goods dealer for full details and find 


av ATH le > out for yourself why coaches are calling this the most 
3 ‘a easily handled ball in. the game. 
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PLANNED PROTECTION FOR ATH- 
LETIC FIELDS AND SCHOOLS 


This modern fence has sturdier posts, bracing and fit- 
tings ...35% more fabric ties ...and fabric of 
“KONIK,” the patented stee] made stronger and rust-re- 
sistant clear through by copper, nickel and chromium. 
Write now for free manual on “Planned Protection.” 


CONTINENTAL STEEL CORPORATION 


Home Office: Kokomo, Indiana 
Plants at Kokomo, Indianapolis, Canton 


FEW RECENT INSTALLATIONS 

Board of Education, Little Rock, Arkansas 
Culver Military Academy, Culver, Indiana 
Notre Dame University, South Bend, Indiana 
Pennsylvania State College, Pennsylvania 
Purdue University, West iayette, Indiana 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia 































AXXX — * 
OR KAKX 
ROOM OOR Cera 


CONTINENTAL Cain Link FENCE 











It Paysto Look for 
the Q@zite Label 


The name “Ozite’’ on a gym mat guarantees that the 
filler is free from broken needles, Filler, made by the 
needled process lacks this safety feature. For in making 
the felt, some of the needles are apt to break off and 
become embedded in the material. This can never hap- 
pen to Ozite Hair Felt, which is made by the platen 
process, without needles. Ozite filled gym mats stay 
smoother, springier and keep their resilience longer. 
Look for the Ozite label! 








AMERICAN 
HAIR & FELT 
COMPANY 


Merchandise Mart 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Ozite 


GYM FELT 






Your Dealer for 
Ozite-filled gym mats. If he 


Guaranteed Free from Broken Needles 














Co-ordinating Offense 


and Defense in Basketball 
(Continued from page 32) 


tunity to score before our opponents can 
get back on defense. Thus we have prof- 
ited by having better co-ordination in go- 
ing from defense to offense than our op- 
ponents had in going from offense to de- 
fense. 

Not always will the team gaining quick 
possession of the ball have an opportunity 
to go to the basket for a direct score. This 
is true many times after completed free 





Floyd H. Baker 


throws by opponents, after out-of-bounds 
balls which have rolled loose before being 
actually in control, and after recovered re- 
bounds when the opposing team plays a 
long shooting offense with always two and 
sometimes three men back on defense. 
However, the times when a quick switch 
from defense to offense will give a good 
chance to score or place the ball in scor- 
ing position or territory are many in 
number. 


Operating the Fast-Break 


For the past eight years, the teams un- 
der my supervision have been soundly 
drilled in changing quickly from offense to 
defense and from defense to offense. Many 
individual and team scoring championships 
have been won through quick co-ordina- 
tion of these two phases of basketball. In 
1935-36, the Bridgeport High School var- 
sity, while playing a major schedule which 
included the scholastic champions of two 
states, scored 1334 points for an average 





of 43 per game to opponents’ 28 and won 
27 games while losing 4. During the 1936- 
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37 season, this team scored 1212 points for 
an average of 46 per game while opponents 
were held to a 23 point average. Both 
years, the Bridgeport team was a competi- 
tor in the Ohio Class A state tourney, los- 
ing in 1936 in the semifinals and in 1937 in 
the second round. Both tourney losses 
were to the teams that ultimately won the 
tourney and the state Class A champion- 
ship. 

A discussion of our methods of offense 
might aid the reader to see how the quick 
switch from defense to offense is accom- 
plished. As an offensive measure, we try 
never to have the forwards under the de- 
fensive basket. We find that by keeping 
them in our front line of defense we have 
a good chance to fast-break against our 
opponents. When the guards or center 
recover a loose ball or a rebound, or in- 
tercept the ball, the forwards start break- 
ing for their basket. The guards and.cen- 
ter are supposed never to lose the ball, and 
it is surprising how few times they do if 
they refrain as much as possible from drib- 
bling and taking short passes near the op- 
ponents’ basket. Thus a quick switch 
from defense to offense is accomplished 
without any unnecessary maneuvers. Ifa 
forward gains possession of the ball in a 
quick interchange, all the other players 
try for a quick-break to catch the defense 
off balance. 


When a Fast-Break Is Impossible 

When a fast-break is not possible, we 
use three men, usually the center and the 
two guards, to advance the ball into scor- 
ing territory. It is then sound basketball 


to use a sufficient number of men in the | 
offense to prevent losing the ball unneces- | 


sarily if the defense comes out in an at- 
tempt to force our offense. Our players 
throw long spot passes, many times prac- 
tically the length of the floor, to a fast- 
breaking man when it seems that this man 
has a better than even chance to receive 
the pass safely. 

These passes make for a quick score and 
eliminate the odds against a chance to 
score. We pass as few times as possible, 
going on’ the theory that with each pass 
we have one chance of completion to four 
chances (interception, fumble, bad pass 
and traveling violation) of losing the ball. 
If we get our try at the basket with one 
pass, we have only four chances against 
us of losing the ball while, if we make five 
passes, we have twenty chances of not get- 
ting our scoring chance. 

To say where offense leaves off and 
where defense begins is like trying to solve 
the “immovable body-irresistible force” 
conundrum. It is true, however, that a 
good basketball team never intentionally 
leaves itself wide opén for offensive or de- 
fensive thrusts by its opponent. A good 
offense should be set to swing quickly to 
defense and for such a situation we keep 
one guard always out on defense to take 
backward passes and to forestall fast- 
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WE ARE CHAMPIONS 





THE FAMOUS RIDDELL 56” 


Light-weight, Athletic 
Tanned Leather Upper 


Raised Heel 
Welt Construction— 
Can Be Resoled 


Extension on Tread 
Surface That Prevents 


Improved Shock- Side Slipping 


Absorbing Innersole 


A NEW 
SEAMLESS 

AND 
LACELESS 
BASKETBALL 





Manufactured by 
JOHN T. RIDDELL, Inc. 


1259-63 N. Wood Street Chicago, Illinois 
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No mental hazards 
in this ball! 


AKE a look at the DUBOW D25 Cord-Bilt Official Basketball. Built 

like a cord tire, it combines modern scientific molding and old- 
fashioned leather craftsmanship. Unlike the ordinary molded ball, it 
has vulcanized black rib seams to give it smart appearance and price- 
less aid in handling. 

Players accustomed to the traditional seam ball—and all of them 
are—find here a ball that actually looks like a basketball and handles 
even better than the sewed ball. They like the feel of the seams. No 
mental hazards in this ball! 


Ask your dealer to show you the DUBOW D25 Cord-Bilt Official Basket- 
ball, National Federation approved. If he doesn’t have it, write to us. 


J. A. DUBOW MFG. CO. 


1907-13 Milwaukee Ave. Chicago, Ill. 





Study Ward Lambert’s 
Practical Basketball 


Before the season begins and be in shape to 

guide your team through a successful year. 

Practical Basketball—$3.00 Cash with Order in 
U. S. A. (Postage prepaid with cash orders) 


$3.00 C. O. D. (postage additional) 
$3.00, plus postage, in foreign countries. 


The Athletic Journal Publishing Company 
6858 Glenwood Avenue Chicago, III. 
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DIAG. 1 











X! X2 
X3g iG G 


DIAG. 2 | 


breaking. We use the plan of having one 
guard stay out while his fellow guard goes 
in on a scoring play; neither guard is 
free to go in on offense until his team mate 
has returned to a defensive position which 
is usually near that part of the free throw 
circle farthest from the basket. 











From Offense to Defense 


Following the theory that a good team 
should be able to swing quickly from of- 
fense to defense, as soon as the Bridge- 
port players see their opponents have 
gained sure possession of the ball they fast- 
break on defense to assume a three out 
and two in formation near their free-throw 
circle. (See Diagram 1.) The guards take 
positions near the places where the free- 
throw circle meets the free-throw lane. 
The center and the forwards take up posi- 
tions in a line across the floor just beyond 
the free-throw circle. It is a good prac- 


| tice in this instance to have the man near- 
| est the ball attempt to slow up his oppo- 





nent’s pass, thus giving his team mates a 


| chance to get in defensive territory ahead 
| of the ball. 


Another defensive feature which keeps a 
team in position to take advantage of 
quick control of the ball is to have each 
forward try to keep on his own side of the 
floor and as seldom as possible go in under 
the defensive basket. This may be accom- 
plished by having the forwards change 
men when the opposing guards cross. (See 
Diagram 2.) Or it may be accomplished 
by having the forwards change men with 
the guards on their side of the floor when 
opposing guards go in and opposing for- 
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DIAG. 4 
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wards come out. (See Diagram 3.) Usu- 
ally the only time a forward is forced to | 
go in on defense is when a guard of his | 
own team is pulled to the opposite side of 
the floor, as by X2 in Diagram 4, and the | 
guard, X4, which this forward is guarding | 
tries a break for the basket. It is the duty | 


of this forward’s fellow guard to call the | 
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@Here is an opportunity that 
should mean financial independence 
for you during the balance of your 
student days...a chance to 
make a pleasant and profitable con- 
nection that may, in fact, grow into 
a highly successful career with a 
firm of outstanding national repu- 
tation. 

AUTOPOINT Company, one of 
the world’s largest manufacturers of 


The fast-selling, new School Model 
AUTOPOINTS, made of lustrous Bake- 
lite, are furnished in authentic colors for 
every school and college. Combinations 
of two or three colors, on tip, barrel and 
shank, are available in infinite variety, 
with name of your school imprinted in 
barrel .. . also individual owner im- 


prints. 


APPLY NOW! 


STUDENT 
REPRESENTATIVES 


IN EACH SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE 








mechanical pencils and distributors 
of specialties, is appointing stutlent 
representatives to handle its line of 
fine pencils in school colors at all 
schools and colle es. Each repre- 
sentative is givin the exclusive 
sales rights on his or her campus, 
under a unique plan which insures 
generous returns that will mate- 
rially aid in financing an education. 
You need not invest any money. 


PENCILS IN AUTHENTIC SCHOOL COLORS! 


These new School Model AUTO- 
POINTS have all the famous exclusive 
AUTOPOINT features . . . the simple, 
sturdy, smooth-working mechanism con- 
sisting of only two moving parts... also 
the renowned Grip-Tite Tip that never 
lets a lead wobble, turn, or drop out. 
Always works! 


SPLENDID PROFIT POSSIBILITIES 


The plan under which these nationally advertised mechanical pencils are 
merchandised offers the exclusive student representative in each — = 
opportunity for substantial earnings. A few hours of spare-time work 
following the detailed instructions provided, will net any student 
ability substantially larger returns than any ordinary type of work could offer. 


TRULY AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY .... WRITE TODAY GIVING 
NAME OF YOUR PRINCIPAL, OR DEAN, AS REFERENCE 


wn 











change of men. If this forward does not | — 
hear the change called, he knows he must | school Model 


cet wi ing | AUTOPOINT 
then go under the basket with the cutting | 40 Oh tic Tne neveee Pencit 
guard. School and 


AUTOPOINT CO., Dept. AJ-10, 1801 Foster Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


College Colors 


SIX-MAN FOOTBALL MANUAL 


By SUPT. A. W. LARSON, SYKESTON, N. D. 


lete information on such topics as: Costs, equipment, hasuaaapit 
yee defense, offense, shifts, formations, plays, tournaments, etc. 

Based on study and experiments. Sykeston played a 12 game schedule undefeated in 
winning the State title in 1936. 

A book for coaches, players and students of this new game. Contains over 40 dia- 
grams. Comprehensive and complete. Price, $1.00. 


“Larson Simplified Scorebook for Six-Man Football" 
By Supt. A. W. Larson 


The ollensine nature of, and high scoring in, Six-Man Football make a Scorebook a 
necessity. Simple, complete, and accurate records can be kept by using this Score- 
book. Enough space for 12 games. Price, $1.00. 


Both books for sale by: 


Lowe and Campbell, St. Louis, Mo. 

Northern School Supply Co., Fargo, N. D. 
Colborn School Supply Co., Grand Forks, N. D. 
Supt. A. W. Larson, Sykeston, N. D. 





Value of Co-ordination 


Quick, intelligent co-ordination of of- 
fense and defense not only aids a team in | 
scoring and getting ahead of the ball 
defensively but it tends to slow the oppos- 
ing team offensively and hurries it defen- 
sively. If opposing players are slowed 
offensively, they will be chary of passing 
the ball into scoring territory unless they 
are set for the play, thus giving the defen- 
sive team a ehance to be well prepared. 
Opponents who are hurried defensively 
with the fast-break, or quick defense-to- 
offense switch, tend to pull their offensive 
“punch” by trying to be always in position 
to meet the quick switch; thus, before the 
game is very far gone, their offense is de- 
moralized and they are on the road to| 
defeat. 

Chances for successful playing of the | 
game of basketball-will increase propor- 
tionately with the amount of time spent on 
co-ordination of offense and defense and 
the number of times the switch from | 
offense to defense, or defense to offense, is | 
accomplished successfully. 
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It Pays To Know The Rules! 





in Rushing? 


it is to gain ground. 


Here’s How: 














necessary penalties. 


The TEACH THE TEAM A 
Athletic Journal RULES First downs ...... 3 
Tilustrated Yds. gained in 
Football Rules WITH Rushing ........49 

Book Pes, Pees ........:. 4 

1937 PICTURES Completed ........ 1 

A Penalty Saver 2 — ier 5 

for Easier, Clearer and Surer Average ............ 41 
Players and than wading through th Yds. lost in 

Coaches Rule ——” . Penalties ......55 


Does your team lose as many yards through Penalties as it gains 
It has happened to lots of football teams and you know how hard 


Penalties usually happen as a result of NOT KNOWING THE 
RULES. Avoid this unnecessary loss of valuable yardage. 

















Summary of Game 


THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL 


ILLUSTRATED FOOTBALL RULE BOOK 
A PENALTY SAVER 


FOR 


PLAYERS AND COACHES 
By Paul Swaffield 
Eastern Football Official 


and 
Al McCoy 


Head Football Coach, Colby College 


Shows the players, with pictures, just what they cannot do during 
a game. Every rule affecting the conduct of players during the playing 
of a game is illustrated. 32 Pages of graphic, instructive pictures to make 
a definite, lasting impression on your players to help them avoid un- 





Order Blank for The Athletic Journal Illustrated Football Rule Book 








Enclosed please find _............. 


Price Single Copy up to 11 — 25 cents each 
12 to 24 copies 
25 or more copies — 15 cents each 


— 20 cents each 


Athletic Journal — 6858 Glenwood Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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Busy Coaches 


Welcome These 
Coupons! 


Samples, Catalogues and 
Information Books on 
the Latest Develop- 
ments in Equipment 
Help the Busy Coach 
to Keep Abreast —or 
Ahead—of the Times. 


Write your name 
and title on school 
letterhead, attach 
coupon and mail 
tt to the address 
on the coupon. 
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To keep MUSCLES LIMBER 

W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, 
Mass. Please tell me how Abso 
ine Jr. can be used most efficiently 
in the training room. 





OZITE Filled Gym Mats 
American Hair & Felt Co., Mer 
chendise Mart, Chicago, Ill. Please: 
send. your illustrated folder on 
Ozite Gym Felt and the name of 
your nearest dealer. 











FILMO CAMERAS AND PRO- 


TICKETS for Athletic Events 

Arcus Ticket Co., 348 N. Ashland 
Ave., Chicago, lll. Please send 
prices of your tickets for athletic 
events. Specifications and quan- 
tity desired are as follows: 

Illustrated FOOTBALL RULE 

BOOK 

Athletic Journal Publishing Cox, 
6858 Glenwood Ave., Chicago, I. 





Please send me... copies 0 
Swaffield and McCoy's Rule Book: 
Check is inclosed. {Prices on 
page 48 

AUTOPOINT 


The Better Pencil 
Autopoint Co., Dept. AJ-10, 1804 
Foster Ave., Chicago, Ill. Please 
send me detailed information re- 
garding your plen for student 
representatives. 
BASK-O-LITE BASKETBALL 
GOALS 
The Bask-O-Lite Co., New Albany, 
Ind. Please mail literature about 
Bask-O-Lite Basketball Goals. 


JECTORS! 

Bell and Howell Company, 1809 
Larchmont Ave., Chicago. Please 
send me, without obligation 
Filmo camera booklet [| Filmo 16 
mm projector booklet [] New 
booklet: “Coaching with Filme 
Motion Pictures.” 











ATHLETIC SUPPORTERS 


Bike Web Mfg. Co., 41 West 25th 

treet, Chicago, Hil. Please send 
me the neme of your nearest 
dealer handling Bike Web Athletic 
Supporters. 





Snyder SHOULDER GUARD 
Chesterman & Streeter, Inc. 1205 
Walnut St., Philadelphia, Penns 
Please send information regarding 
your Snyder Shoulder Guard. 





CHAIN LINK FENCES: for 
Athletic Fields 
Continental Stee! Corp., Kokomoy #, 
Indiana. Please send me your new 
manual “Planned Protection.” 





"Chuck" Taylor BASKETBALL 
FOOTWEAR 

Converse Rubber Co., Malden, 

Mass. Please send me free copy 

BASKETBALL YEAR BOOK. : 





FLOODLIGHTING for Football” 

Fields as 
Crouse-Hinds, Syrecuse, WN, bo 
Plaase send a tears on 
your equipment for floodlightiag 
athletic fields and your Bulletinag: 
2299. | 































































COACH-AID for FOOTBALL 


Marr-Ort Co., 700! N. Clark St., 
Peover? sc Ili, Please send me in- 
form. and prices on Coach- 
ae the new vi won which in- 

ividually serves three purposes: 
blocking and tackling in football, 
and boxing in the gym. 





Ch 
corhplete information re- 
nec your insurance for ath- 
etes, 








GYM TOWELS with Special 
School Stripes 


Theodore Mayer & Co., 323 S. 
Franklin St. Chicago. Please 
send me information about your 


towels, 





GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 
Medart Mfg. Co., 3542 DeKalb 
St.. Si. Louis, Mo. Please send 
your catalogues as checked: (] 
Gymnasium Apparatus Catalogue 
G-3, [) Basketball Backstops Cat- 
alogue B3-1, [] Telescopic Gym 
Seats Catalogue GS-1, [) Pool 
EQUIPMENT Catalogue WS-!. 


SYM FLOOR FINISr 


Midland Chemical Laboratories, 
Dubuque, lowa. Please tell me 
what loh will do for my gym- 


nasiun: floor. 





SYM MATS—DUMMIES—GRID- 
IRON COVERS 

Rite Canvas Products Corp. Up- 
land, Indiana. Please send me in- 
formation and prices on r 
Gym Mats, [] Dummies, [] Grid- 
iron Covers, [} Sidewall Enclos- 
ures, 0 Floor Covers. 





illustrated COACHING BOOKS 
Sayger Sports Syndicate, Tiffin, 
Ohio. Please send me informe- 
tion about your illustrated coach- 
ing books. 





LEATHER'S BEST FRIEND! 
Snow-Proof Co., Middletown, N.Y. 
Please send information about 
your Snow-Proof for the care of 
athletic leather. 








SALL BAND “Official” Shoes 

Mishawake Rubber & Woolen Mfg. 
Co., 319 Water Street, Mishawaka, 
Ind. Please send information re- 


garding Ball Band Basketball Shoes. 


SPALDING LAST-BILT BALLS 


A. G. Spalding & Bros., 105 Nas- 
sau St., New York, N. Y. . Please 
send me latest catalogue and name 
of nearest dealer handling Spald- 
ing Last-Bilt Basket, Soccer and 
Volley Balls. 








GYM and WRESTLING MATS 


National Sports Equipment Co., 
360 Marquette St., Fond du Lac. 


FOOTBALL SHOES and CLEATS: 


Edward C. “Dutch” Sternaman, 
2656 Diversey Blvd., Chicago. 
Please sand prices and information 





Wis. Please send me prices of | on Sternaman football shoes and 
your gym and wrestling mats. cleats. 
AWARD SWEATERS 


O'Shea Knitting Mills, 2414 N. 
Sacremento Ave., Chicago. Please 
send information regarding your 


Award Sweaters. 
Wilton’s FOOTBALL BOOK 


Oxford Printing Co., Oxford, Ohio. 
Please send me price of Frank S. 
Wilton's “Possibilities in Coaching 
Football.” 





Good ATHLETIC FIELDS Mean 
Good GAMES 

Toro Manufacturing Corporation, 

3042 Snelling Ave., Minneapolis 

Minn. Please send catalogue show- 

ing power mowers and rollers, 








BADMINTON Is Going Strong 
Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Badmin- 
ton Division, Jeanette, Pa. Send 
me name of nearest dealer han- 
dling Pennsylvania shuttes! 
LATERAL PASS BOOK 
Joe Pipal, Occidental College, 
Los Angeles, some 2 Enclosed 
ER Ba techs. 


please 
copies of “Lateral Pass Technique 








ard gy" at $2.50 a copy. 
Trelaine ER “pie Pa 
. lt provides an 
abundance of Vitamine B to brace 
up nerves, on and ap 
tite. r Oats Co., Chi. 


Oa 
i ag aon: Lou 
‘ t, is, Mo. 
Vise coal can chee ee tol cat 





slogue. 

REACH LAST-BILT BALLS 
A. J. Reach, Wright and Ditson, 
New York City se send me 


KEDS for YOUNG AMERICA 
United States Rubber Co., New 
York. Please tell me about Keds 
for () Basketball, [J] Tennis, 
(] Cross-country, [] Softball, 
[_}) General gymnasium wear, 





Rubber Balls for SOCCER and 
BASKETBALL 

W. J. Voit Rubber Corp., Box 250, 

Arcade Ste., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Please send me your new cata- 

logue! 





The 1937 INDIANA BASKETBALL 

Notes : 
closed find check for $1.50 for 
your mimeographed 1937 basket- 
ball notes. 





Official ATHLETIC Equipment 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co., 2037 
Campbell Ave., pend Please 
put my name on your list for new 
catalogue. 





SPOT-BILT ATHLETIC SHOES 

Witchell-Sheill Co., 1635 Auguste 

Bivd. Please send me 

details on your 1937 line of 
S} ry 


Bilt 
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The Latest 
in Athletic 
Equipment 


Manufacturers 
now have ready 
their new lines of 
fall athletic 
equipment. 
Check upon your 
needs for fall. 
Clip the item 
that interests 
you, attach it to 
your letterhead 
and mail it with 
your name to the 
address on the 
coupon 
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ATHLETIC 
HEADQUARTERS 


IN CHICAGO 





PES House on fi 
’ ‘ mt THE ROOF || 
Occupying practically 
an entire square block, 
rising 25 stories high, 
and providing 1700 
guest rooms, Hotel 
Sherman is the most 


accessible and conven- Vaawn ZG t b-. id 
iently located hotel in Lon Pes “ Z tg.” J 1700 ROOMS 
Chicago. : We ZB fo EF) 

wee, 5 ZEA ~~: 1100 BATHS 





® Ideal headquarters for your teams, whenever they come to Chicago. 


® Exceptionally comfortable beds with extra long sizes specially for 
big men. 


® Special ‘‘training menus’’ gladly arranged. 
® Convenient to all transportation and places of amusement. 


® Home of the College Inn, featuring, always, a nationally famous 
orchestra. 





CLARK » LAKE » RANDOLPH AND LA SALLE _ STREETS 


CHICAGO 











Breaktast ot BS 





Great 
pWitae (elite 


UANER 
QAIS. 


Braces Up Nerves and Digestion 


with Nature’s Vitamin B 






@ Unsteady nerves, constipation 
and poor appetites take the 
punch out of any team. That’s 
why Quaker Qats is recom- 
mended for breakfast clear 
through the season. 

For Quaker Oats is rich in 
Nature’s Vitamin B—the vitamin 
that braces up nerves and diges- 
tion. Moreover, this warm, tasty 
breakfast supplies an abundance 
of food energy and muscle-build- 
ing protein. 


WARM AND 
INVIGORATING 


Players get a warm, friendly lift 
from a Quaker Oats breakfast. 
It peps up the appetite, and sup- 
plies a wealth of food energy to 
sustain muscular effort. Quaker 
Oats is an ideal training break- 
fast. See, within two weeks, how 


much good it does for every player. 





